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Touchstone.— Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I :  when  I  was  at 
home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Rosalind.— A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  .sad  : 
I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men's  ;  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaques.— Yes,  I  have  gained  my  exi>ericnce. 

As  Yon  Like  It. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

We  all  know  wliat  an  Important  part  is 
played  in  most  books  of  Oriental  travel,  by 
the  invariable  opening  chapters,  entitled 
"Voyage  out,"  or  "  En  route  for  India,"  or 
"  Brindisi  to  Bombay." 

The  traveller  who  determines  to  give  to 
the  world  his  "Impressions  of  India" — after 
a  three  weeks'  residence  in  that  comitry — 
is  anxious  to  set  out  at  least  with  speaking 
of  what  he  knows  something  about ;  and 
inasmuch  as  a  ship  is  smaller  in  area  than 
the  Indian  empire,  and  may  therefore  be 
more  completely  and   accurately  "got  up" 
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in  tliree  weeks,  the  reader  is  entertained 
with  the  opinion  of  Jones,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as 
to  the  quahty  of  the  P.  and  0.  mutton  ;  or 
Professor  Courtenay  Brown's  views  on  the 
flirtation  which  went  on  around  him  on 
board  the  55.  Peslmwur, 

The  Perce vals  and  Francis  Adeane  duly 
sailed  from  England  in  the  Euphrates  "for 
Bombay  direct "  with  the  heavy  outward  mail 
and  a  hundred  and  seven  first-class  passengers. 

From  Southampton  to  Gibraltar  they 
were  all  very  sea-sick,  and  had  few  impres- 
sions about  anything  beyond  the  roughness 
of  the  weather,  and  the  exceedingly  limited 
accommodation  afforded  by  their  cabins  or 
"  state  rooms/' 

The  calm  water  of  the  anchorage  at  Gib- 
raltar revived  their  spirits,  and  the  hearty 
meal,  which  they  were  able  to  enjoy  under 
their  altered  circumstances,  considerably 
refreshed  them ;  while  the  mere  sight  of 
the  grand  old  Rock  made  them  feel  proud  of 
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the  country  they  had  left,  and  of  tlie  empire 
tinder  whose  flag  they  sailed. 

From  Gibraltar  to  IMalta,  the  weather 
was  calmer,  and  Sybil  was  just  getting 
reconciled  to  sea  life,  when,  after  a  slow 
but  exceedingly  interesting  voyage  across 
the  desert,  through  the  Canal,  they  came 
alongside  the  quay  of  the  magnificent  basin 
at  Suez.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the 
Euphrates  was  to  go  on  to  Bombay,  and 
accordingly,  instead  of  changing  ships  at 
Suez,  they  discharged  their  Calcutta  and 
Australian  passengers,  and  took  on  board  the 
Brindisi  Mails  and  passengers  who  arrived 
by  the  Egyptian  Railway  from  Alexandria. 

They  bade  adieu  to  the  very  few  acquaint- 
ances that  they  had  made  during  the  last 
fortnight  with  the  curious  regret  which  only 
those  who  have  made  long  sea  voyages  can 
realize.  There  is  perhaps  something  solemn 
in  the  thought  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
been   forced    into    such    very  close  contact 
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being  suddenly,  and  in  all  probability  lor 
ever,  separated  from  us,  and  carried  off 
across  the  trackless  ocean  into  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  night  that  the  Euphrates  sailed 
from  Suez,  Sybil  found  her  place  at  the 
dinner  table  next  to  a  Mr.  Hugh  Brown, 
B.C.S.  ;  and  in  course  of  conversation  during 
their  first  meal,  she  discovered  that  he  knew 
some  friends  of  Adeane's  in  England,  a  point 
of  contact  quite  sufficient,  on  board  ship,  to 
be  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  to  become  the 
foundation  of  future  intimacy. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bringing  out  with  him  a 
newly  married  wife,  who  was  duly  pre- 
sented to  Sybil  after  dinner ;  Adeane  and 
Humphrey  w^ere  brought  up  to  be  intro- 
duced afterwards,  and  before  the  party  sepa- 
rated a  little  before  ten  o'clock  to  turn  in 
for  the  night,  the  five  persons  who  com- 
posed it  had  severally  and  generally  made 
acquaintance. 
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And  now  we  must  turn  aside  for  a  few 
moments  to  say  something  as  to  the  character 
and  antecedents  of  the  Percevals'  first 
"  Indian  "  acquaintances. 

Hugh  Brown  was  a  man  of  some  forty 
years  of  age,  who  had  done  well  in  his 
profession  and  liad  akeady  reached  the 
standing  of  a  Judge  and  Magistrate,  and  had 
gone  home  on  six  months'  leave  to  marry. 
He  had  sought  and  found  a  wife  with  as  much 
determination  as  he  would  have  sought  and 
found  a  dangerous  criminal  at  large  in  his 
district ;  he  had  njarried  her  ;  and  he  Avas  now 
taking  her  out  to  India  to  share  his  dignity 
and  his  two  thousand  a  year,  wherever  his 
chiefs  should  order  him  to  "  proceed "  on 
landing  at  Bombay.  He  was  a  very  good 
specimen  of  an  Indian  civilian,  and  he  had 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  choice — ^or 
rather  perhaps  his  meeting,  with  a  wife. 

Esther  Dawson  was  the    daughter  of    a 
clergyman   in  the  West  of  England.     She 
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had  been  staying  at  a  friend's  house  in 
London  for  a  few  weeks,  when  Mr.  Brown 
met  her,  decided  she  would  do  (came,  saw, 
and  conquered,  in  fact),  and  married  her  out 
of  hand.  She  was  only  eighteen,  and  beyond 
occasional  visits  to  the  Academy,  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  Dentist,  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  outside  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  Buhner  she  Rectory. 

But  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
National  Gallery  being  included  among  her 
few  sights,  Esther  Brown  was  passionately 
fond  of  Art ;  she  modelled,  and  painted  both 
in  water  colours  and  oil  in  a  way  that  did 
great  credit  to  the  Master  who  had  come 
once  or  twice  a  month  from  Wilbury  to 
give  her  lessons  at  the  Rectory,  but  which 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  due  only  to  her 
own  determination  and  genius.  How  many 
English  girls  in  quiet  country  rectories  and 
equally  quiet  country  houses  work  away  in 
spite    of  all   difficulties    and    drawbacks   at 
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music,  at  painting,  or  at  even  less  attrac- 
tive studies,  with  a  success  that  should  put 
to  shame  as  much  as  it  astonishes  those 
more  favoured  but  far  less  enviable  men 
and  women  who  spend  their  lives  among 
"  opportunities  "  which  they  know  not,  or  of 
which  they  care  not  to  take  advantage. 

Our  English  girls  are  very  like  our 
English  pictures  —  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  the  best  often  in  the  most  out  of 
the  way  places,  little  seen,  almost  inacces- 
sible, scarcely  valued  where  they  are,  and 
all  the  more  delightful  to  the  happy  man 
who  finds  them  out. 

Esther  Dawson  had  become  Mrs.  Hugh 
Brown  but  six  weeks  before  the  day  fixed 
for  their  leaving  England  for  Brindisi,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  almost  the  whole 
of  that  time  in  London,  in  order  to  see 
after  outfits  and  other  things  necessary  or 
considered  necessary  for  her  life  abroad. 
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The  Browns,  of  course,  were  to  travel  by 
P.  and  0.,  no  other  steamer  being  counted 
worthy  of  conveying  Covenanted  Civilians, 
and  of  course  they  went  by  Venice. 

Brown  knew  how  few  opportunities  his 
wife  would  have  in  India  of  indulging  her 
favourite  tastes,  and,  always  thoughtful,  had 
frequently  suggested  visits  to  the  National 
Gallery,  and  all  the  exhibitions  of  pictures 
in  London  that  happened  to  be  open ;  but 
Esther  was  too  busy  buying,  and  packing, 
and  writing  and  readhig  farewell  letters, 
and  too  full  of  the  future,  too  full  of  her 
Indian  life,  in  tact,  to  seize  the  fleeting  enjoy- 
ments of  England.    Brown,  however,  allowed 
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plenty  of  time  for  the  journey  across  Europe 
— a  great  deal  too  long,  Esther's  friends 
said — and  so  when  all  the  boxes  were  packed 
and  all  the  heavy  luggage  sent  off,  and  all 
the  partings  over,  they  spent  a  few  delightful 
days  in  Paris,  wandering  about  the  Louvre 
and  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
and  going  to  tlie  opera  every  evening.  The 
picture  galleries  of  Turin  and  Milan  and 
Venice  were  all  visited  and  enjoyed,  before 
they  embarked  on  board  the  Cathcuj  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and 
the  Ducal  Palace,  hard  by  those  horses  of 
the  sun,  which  had  once,  like  the  travellers 
themselves,  made  the  journey  from  Paris ; 
and  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark, 
w^hose  effigy  had  so  long  and  so  proudly 
floated  on  the  proudest  banner  that  had  flown 
in  Italy  since  the  days  of  Lnperial  Rome.  But 
Esther  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  and  as 
the  church  of  La  Salute  was  fading  out  of  sight, 
she  was  thinking  how  she  should  ever  live  a 
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week  in  the  little  cabin  which  had  been  re- 
served for  herself  and  her  husband,  and  wliicli 
seemed  completely  choked  up  with  the  few 
articles  of  luggage  they  were  allowed  to  keep 
out  of  the  hold,  thinking  whether  she  should 
have  a  bigger  cabin  on  the  other  side  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whether  the  Red  Sea  would  be 
really  as  hot  as  people  said,  whether  she 
should  be  very  sea- sick,  whether  the  ship 
would  be  wrecked  and  they  should  all  be 
drowned,  and  (when  they  got  safe  to  the  end 
of  their  journey)  what  her  Indian  home  would 
be  hke ;  all  things  of  vastly  greater  interest, 
at  that  time,  than  the  recollection  of  the 
Titians  or  the  Veroneses  or  the  architecture 
of  La  Salute,  or  even  the  glorious  sunset  on 
the  Grand  Canal — tlie  glorious  sunset  which 
caused  the  glorious  city  to  glow  with  all  the 
colours  whicli  make  its  name  so  famous  even 
in  its  decline.  Venice,  once  the  AVealthy 
and  the  Powerful,  for  long  owed  her  very 
existence  to  her  being  the  Beautiful ;    the 
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conquests  of  Dandolo  are  dissipated,  the 
power  of  the  Doges  is  no  more,  the  greatest 
and  richest  trade  in  Europe  is  as  an  idle 
tale,  and  Venice  herself  might  have  been 
forgotten — had  she  not  chanced  to  be  the 
dwelling  place  of  a  few  Italian  painters,  un- 
warlike  and  uncommercial  men,  and  a  few 
Byzantine  architects,  whose  very  names  have 
long  passed  away. 

By  the  time  the  Cathay  reached  Alex- 
andria, everybody  had  found  their  sea-legs, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  rather  disturbed 
than  pleased  at  having  to  pack  up  everything 
which  had  grown  into  such  admired  disorder 
in  their  cabins,  to  go  through  the  form  of 
saying  good-bye  to  the  captain  and  officers, 
tipping  the  stewards,  being  packed  by  the 
Egyptian  railway  authorities  into  somewhat 
small  first  class  carnages,  being  whirled 
across  the  desert  (so  packed)  all  night  long, 
and  being  finally  deposited  next  morning 
on  board  a  fresh  ship  to  make  acquaintance 
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with  a  fresh  captain,  fresh  stewards,  fresh 
smells,  and  fresh  corners  in  their  cabins 
against  which  they  were  certain  to  knock 
their  heads. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  they  had  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  fresh  passengers,  m- 
cluding  our  friends  the  Percevals,  who  were 
already  beginning  to  feel  quite  at  home  on 
board  the  Eiuplirates  after  a  fortnight  of  sea 
life,  who  looked  upon  the  new  arrivals  from 
Venice  as  intruders,  who  had  secured  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  best  places  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  who  affected  to  despise, 
while  they  really  envied  the  new  passengers 
for  having  avoided  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which 
celebrated  water  they  asserted  had  been 
rougher  "  this  time  "  than  the  chief  officer 
had  ever  known  it  before.  However,  in  a  few 
days,  they  all  settled  down  and  found  com- 
mon ground  for  conversation  in  grumbling  at 
the  Red  Sea  heat,  and  the  stingy  supply  of 
ice  allowed  by  the  P.  and  0.  company.     As 
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they  proceeded  on  their  journey  Brown  be- 
came more  and  more  in  his  element,  as  the 
general  tone  of  society  on  board  became  more 
Indian,  or  more  distinctively  official,  as  the 
steamer    approached     the    shores    of     the 
Promised    Land.      Esther   also   found    the 
conversation    more    and    more    interesting 
inasmuch  as   it   concerned   the   new   world 
which  was   to   be   for   so   long  her  Home, 
and  of  whose  w\avs  she  seemed  daily  more 
and  more  ignorant.     She  sat  silent,  drink- 
ing    in     the     conversation     between     her 
husband   and   his   fellow   passengers   about 
Commissioners,  Collectors,  Magistrates,  As- 
sistant Magistrates,  Joint  Magistrates,  who 
all  appeared   to  be  acting  or  officiating  for 
some   other   Commissioners,    Collectors,    or 
Magistrates.    She  heard  a  vast  amount  about 
leave,  furlough,  travelling  allowance,  join- 
ing time,  and  a  little  about  "The   Hills," 
which  interested  her  more,  and  which  seemed 
another  world  again  beyond  the  Indian  world 
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of  which  she  knew  so  httle.  But  her  hus- 
band seemed  very  happy  in  such  conversa- 
tion, which  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation in  her  eyes;  and  he  certainly 
began  to  hold  his  head  a  little  higher,  and  to 
seem  a  little  more  consequential  than  he  had 
done  in  England,  which  did  not  at  all  make 
her  smile,  as  some  of  her  friends  in  England 
would  have  done,  but  even  increased  her 
respect  for  her  husband,  like  a  true  wife 
and  true  woman  as  she  was. 

There  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Euphrates.,  however,  whose  conversation 
she  enjoyed,  even  more  than  the  Percevals', 
or  Mr.  Adeane's,  or  of  her  husband's  more 
particular  acquaintances  and  friends.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
tall  and  dark,  not  particularly  good-looking, 
but  with  inteUigent  eyes,  and  a  certain  look 
of  determination  about  the  mouth,  which 
w^as  not  hard  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  He 
was  going  out  to  India  for  the  first  time ; 
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had  lived  a  good  deal  on  the  Contment  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  ^as  evidently  some- 
thing of  a  connoisseur  both  in  painting  and 
music.  He  seemed  to  know  no  one  on  board, 
and  kept  a  good  deal  to  himself,  and  al- 
though the  licence  of  society  on  board  ship 
allowed  him  constant  opportunities  of  talking 
to  Esther,  he  never  gave  her  too  much  of 
his  society,  nor  did  he  even  for  some  time  do 
more  than  exchange  a  few  words  with  her 
husband.  All  that  any  one  knew  of  him  was 
that  he  was  a  young  doctor,  but  as  he  did 
not  appear  to  belong  to  any  service,  he  was 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion.  The  ship's 
surg^eon,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  "walking"'  some  hospital 
in  London,  with  the  object  of  perfecting  his 
medical  studies,  and  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  walking  the  deck  of  the 
Euphrates^  with  no  further  apparent  object 
than  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  had  not 
been  able  to  get  much  out  of  the  stranger 
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beyond  that  his  name  was  Norton,  that  he 
had  been  at  Ginjs,  and  that  he  was  an  M.D. 
Norton  had  asked  the  youth  some  questions 
about  his  medical  treatment  of  natives — the 
ship's  crew  of  about  a  hundred  men  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Orientals. 

"  I  only  know  two  words  of  their  lingo," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  they  are  Kya  (What?) 
and  Jao  (Go  away).  When  a  man  comes, 
I  say  Kya  ?  And  when  I  have  given  him 
something,  I  say  Jao ! " 

"  But,"  objected  the  M.D.,  "  if  you  do  not 
understand  anything  he  says,  are  you  not 
sometimes  embarrassed  as  to  what  to  give 
him?" 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  the  sailor,  "  these 
niggers  generally  come  when  they  have  cut 
themselves,  or  fallen  down  and  broken  some 
bone  or  other,  and  then  I  can  see  what's  the 
matter,  and  if  I  can't,  they're  sure  to  have 
fever,  and  I  always  give  them  a  blue  pill !  " 

Norton  expressed  his  admiration  of  this 
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admirably  simple  system  of  practice,  but, 
inwardly  feeling  he  should  not  learn  very 
much  of  what  he  wanted  from  his  nautical 
brother,  he  changed  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  more  common  ground  of  Guy's. 


VOL.  iir. 


CHAPTER    III. 

As  Sybil  was  in  the  saloon  one  day, 
writing  a  long  letter  home,  a  lady  sitting 
opjDOsite,  who  had  been  feebly  ejaculating 
Pankali  hencho !  at  intervals  during  the  last 
five  minutes,  at  length  exclaimed  to  Sybil, 
^'I  really  wish  someone  would  thrash  that 
pankah  coolie ;  he  is  pulling  as  if  he  were 
asleep." 

Sybil  was  a  little  shocked,  but,  not  know- 
ing quite  what  to  reply,  smiled  and  said  : 
^'  Oh,  I  don't  feel  so  very  hot." 

*'  Of  course  not,''  returned  Mrs.  Redhead, 
"  d'^W^  never  do.  /  did  not  think  anything 
of  the   heat   the   first  year;   but   you  will 
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find  you  feel  it  more  every  year  you  live  iu 
India." 

Sybil  felt  rather  hotter  than  before,  and 
Mrs.  Redhead,  who  caught  sight  of  a  passing- 
acquaintance,  cried  out,  "  Captain  Groom,  if 
you  are  going  on  deck,  do  just  touch  up 
our  pankah  coolie  ;  I  think  he  is  asleep." 

The  Captain  went  accordingly,  and  two 
or  three  dull  thuds  heard  above  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  wind,  the 
pankah  swinging  as  if  it  had  suddenly  gone 
mad,  much  to  Mrs.  Redhead's  satisfaction, 
and  equally  to  the  distress  of  Sybil,  who  not 
only  had  her  letter  blown  away,  and  got 
very  hot  in  chasing  it  about  the  cabin,  but 
was  indignant  at  Mrs.  Redhead's  manner  of 
obtaining  cool  air. 

"  One  thinks  nothing  of  beating  a  pankah 
coolie  in  India,''  said  Mrs.  Redhead,  in  answer 
rather  to  Sybil's  horrified  look,  than  to  any- 
thing she  had  said,  "  everybody  does  it ;  it's 
the  only  way  of  keeping  them  awake.     I 
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believe  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  only  throws 
cold  water  over  them,  but  I  don't  know.  I 
am  sure  the  Chaplain  of  our  station  uses  the 
stick  to  them  pretty  freely,  for  he  slept  one 
night  in  our  bungalow  when  his  own  was  full 
— or  had  tumbled  down — I  forget  which; 
and  he  woke  us  all  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  the  noise  he  made  in  the  verandah." 

Sybil  felt  more  and  more  shocked,  but 
feeling  that  some  answer  was  called  for,  said : 
"  But  I  cannot  understand  how  he  ventured 
to  beat  your  servants." 

"  Oh !  only  pankah  coolies,  you  know, 
not  exactly  servants,''  explained  Mrs.  Red- 
head. "  I  daresay  they  had  only  come 
in  from  the  bazaar  for  the  time :  other 
people's  servants  might  perhaps  be  a  little 
different.  Yet  I  remember  once  when  Cap- 
tain Bedhead  and  I  were  riding  together  at 
Simla,  we  called  upon  some  very  high 
official,  I  forget  who,  a  Member  of  Council, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  was  out ; 
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SO  Captain  Redhead  asked  the  jemadar  who 
was  at  the  door,  and  who  took  in  our  cards, 
to  give  him  a  hght  for  his  cheroot.  The 
man — a  great  big  fellow  in  scarlet,  all  over 
gold  lace — called  to  the  sweeper  to  bring  it. 
Well,  you  know  my  husband  was  not  the 
man  to  stand  that  kind  of  treatment ;  so  he 
jumped  off  his  horse — he  had  a  good  stiff 
riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  I  thought  it 
better  to  ride  away." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  he '' 

"  Well,  I  asked  no  questions ;  but  when 
Captain  Redhead  joined  me,  he  looked  very 
hot,  and  his  riding-whip  was  a  good  deal 
battered.  And  I  believe  he  wrote  next  day 
to  the  Member  of  Council  apologizing  for 
what  he  had  done.  And,  of  course,  he  said 
it  was  all  right." 

Sybil  was  a  little  puzzled.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  the  proper  person  to  apologize 
to  was  the  man  who  had  been  beaten ;  but 
she  held  her  peace.     She  thought,  however, 
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that  she  would  say  no  more  to  Mrs.  Red- 
head for  the  future  than  was  absohitely 
necessary  —  a  good  resolution  which  she 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  carrying 
into  execution,  inasmuch  as  that  lady  having 
learned  from  her  lord  and  captain  that  the 
Percevals  were  neither  civilians  nor  military 
people,  pointedly  "cut"  poor  Sybil  when- 
ever she  met  her  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage.  To  this  extent  she  found  her- 
self in  the  same  position  as  "  colonial  people," 
of  whom  there  were  of  course  none  on  board, 
as  the  Euphrates  went  no  further  than  Bom- 
bay, but  who  are  not  associated  with  on 
board  ship  by  the  ladies  of  Indian  civilians 
who  have  any  proper  or  becoming  feelings 
of  what  they  owe  to  their  position. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  much  astonished  when — 
as  they  neared  Bombay — her  husband  said 
to  her,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  be  quite  so 
intimate  with  that  'Perceval  lot.'  They 
will  none  of  them  have  any  position  in  India, 
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and  you  may  not  care  perhaps  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance  there  quite  as  much  as 
you  do  now.  Do  not  make  it  impossible  to 
drop  them  without  loss  of  dignity." 

The  judicious  reader  will  observe  that 
Norton  was  deemed  as  one  of  the  "Per- 
ceval lot/'  not  that  he  had  any  more  con- 
nection with  them  than  the  Browns  them- 
selves, their  acquaintance,  like  them,  having 
begun  on  board  the  Euphrates  ;  but  they 
were  all  interlopers — they  had  that  in  com- 
mon— they  were  Barbarians,  Gentiles,  Out- 
siders in  the  eyes  of  the  chosen  race,  the 
governing  caste,  the  Civil  Servant. 

Esther  was  puzzled.  Her  husband's 
manner  was  kind  and  thoughtful.  But  it 
appeared  to  her  only  to  belie  his  words. 

'*How  do  you  mean,  Hugh  dear?"  she 
said. 

"My  dearest  Esther,"  he  replied,  "you 
can  hardly  understand  yet.  When  you 
have  been  three  months  in  India  you  will 
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understand  better,  I  dare  say,  than  I  do — 
far  better  than  I  can  explain.  At  present 
you  must  take  it  on  trust  that  there  is  a 
very  sharp  line  drawn  in  Indian  society 
between  ourselves — the  Civilians — and  out- 
siders, who  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
footing ;  and  who,  .except  in  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  are  not  admitted  into 
Society  at  all." 

*'  Really  ! "  said  Esther,  opening  her  eyes 
rather  wide. 

"  Now  Mr.  Perceval,  for  instance,  seems 
a  very  pleasant  young  fellow,  and  his  wife 
is  a  nice  quiet  person;  but  he  admitted  to 
me  that  he  was  a  mere  adventurer,  that  he 
would  take  almost  anything  he  could  get 
to  do.  Now  you  see  he  might  find  himself 
in  some  position  in  our  own  station,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
receive  him;  and  I  want  to  save  you  as 
far  as  I  can  beforehand  from  any  such  un- 
pleasantness." 
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''And  Mr.  Adeaiie?^' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Adeane  is  a  barrister.  Yes. 
Barristers  have  a  certain  position,  I  under- 
stand,   in   the    Presidency   towns;    but   up 

country,  you   know" and   the   civilian 

paused,  gave  a  little  snuffle,  and  said 
*  No." 

Esther  asked  no  more  questions,  nor  con- 
tinued to  inquire  into  Mr.  Norton's  prospec- 
tive position ;  not  that  she  dreaded  an  un- 
favourable reply  in  his  case  any  more  than 
in  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  "Perceval 
lot,''  but  that  she  felt  she  was  not  yet  expe- 
rienced enough  to  understand  the  situation. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  1st  of 
November,  the  Captain  announced  at  dinner 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  they  would 
be  "  in  "  early  the  next  morning,  and  Hum- 
phrey and  Adeane  ordered  their  cabin 
stewards  to  call  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  four  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  tliey  were  duly  awakened  by  those  tip- 
expectant  officials,  and,  hastily  dressing,  got 
on  deck  jnst  as  the  vessel  was  passing  close 
to  that  fine  light  which  shines  on  Colaba 
point,  while  Bombay — a  peninsula  of  light — 
lay  before  them  in  the  distance. 

What  sensation  is  more  delightful  than 
the  swift  easy  motion  of  a  vessel  entering  a 
fine  harbour  after  an  ocean  voyage?  It  is 
the  moment  at  which  one  is  most  inclined  to 
view  sea  life  through  rose-coloured  spec- 
tacles. Only  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of 
the  voyage  come  upon  one's  mind  as  one 
is  about  to  bid  adieu  to  the  good  ship  and 
the  hearty  captain — perchance  for  ever  ;  we 
rejoice  in  something  accomplished. 

And  the  two  friends  who  stood  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Euphrates  further  felt  their 
hearts  swell  with  hope  and  expectation  of 
success  in  a  new  and  a  strange  country. 

In  spite  of  the  early  hour  the  passengers 
kept   coming  up    one   by   one  from  below, 
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until  at  length  a  small  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  gangway  where  one  of  the  ship's 
guns  had  been  loaded  and  primed.  The 
vessel  was  now  going  but  half  speed.  The 
Captain  was  on  the  alert  on  the  bridge. 
All  was  ready.  Let  go  the  anchor  !  Rat- 
tle -attle  -at  tle-attle-  at  tle-attle-attle-attle  -  at. 
At  the  same  moment  a  black  "  seedy-boy " 
rushed  out  of  the  cook's  galley  with  a  red- 
hot  poker  in  his  hands.  The  glare,  as 
it  shone  upon  his  black  face  and  the  crowd 
of  passengers  near  him,  would  have  taken 
the  brush  of  Rembrandt  to  reproduce,  but 
before  any  one  had  time  to  think  about 
effect,  he  had  appHed  his  primitive  instru- 
ment to  the  touch-hole  of  the  cannon — 
Boom !  And  the  City  knew  that  the  P.  & 
0.  steam-ship  Eujplirates^  with  the  English 
mails  and  passengers,  had  arrived  at  Bombay. 


CHAPTER    IV 


There  are  few  places  in  the  world  more 
calculated  to  strike  the  traveller  from  the 
West,  on  his  first  visit  to  Eastern  shores, 
than  Bombay.  The  magnificent  harbour — 
rather  a  bay  than  a  harbour — land-locked  on 
three  sides,  with  low-lying  hills  stretching  out 
into  the  sea,  and  the  lofty  Ghauts  rising 
rugged  and  magnificent  immediately  behind 
the  city ;  the  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky;  and  jutting  out  into  the 
bay,  the  busy  peninsula  on  which  is  built  the 
marvellously  varied  network  of  streets,  backed 
by  the  rising  ground  of  Malabar  Hill,  where 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city  love  to  dwell, — the 
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aristocracy  of  the  second  city  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  all  these  tend  to  make  the  first 
sight  of  Bombay  as  charming  as  it  is  origi- 
nal ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  traveller  leaves 
his  ship,  and  landing  near  the  Fort — now 
no  longer  a  place  of  arms,  for  half  a  native 
regiment  serves  to  garrison  Bombay — sets 
his  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  India, 
and  roams  through  the  Mart  of  Asia,  that 
he  can  at  all  appreciate  the  marvellous,  the 
varied,  the  entirely  new  beauties  of  the  scene. 
The  drive  from  the  Apollo  Bunder,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  north  of  the  town,  to  the 
Bycalla  Club  at  the  south,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  world.  As  you 
start,  on  leaving  the  Fort,  you  find  yourself 
driving  through  a  spacious  city  of  Western 
buildings,  which  would  shame  London  and 
do  honour  to  Paris,  with  a  square  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  Place  Vendome, 
public  buildings  which  can  only  be  called 
magnificent,  private  houses  no  less  imposing, 
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a  spacious  market-place  ;  nothing  crowded, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  look  and  feeling  of 
air  and  space  and  room. 

Soon,  as  you  drive  along,  the  scene 
changes, — narrow  streets,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  tawny  native  men  women  and 
children,  the  two  first  gleaming  in  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow,  the  last  almost 
equally  resplendent  in  their  copper-coloured 
nakedness.  The  streets  are  packed  with 
them ;  the  houses  are  filled  with  them ; 
every  window,  every  balcony  overflows  with 
them.  And  they  are  all  busy,  some  of  them 
doing  their  work  in  the  street,  some  dress- 
ing themselves,  some  merely  talking  of  busi- 
ness, great  or  small,  all  gesticulating  freely  ; 
some  squatting  down  on  the  ground  hammer- 
ing copper  pots  and  vessels,  or  shaving  or 
being  shaved,  or  dying  stuffs  the  most  splendid 
reds,  and  yellows,  and  greens ;  women  with 
high  breasts  and  the  gait  of  queens,  carrying 
huge  water-pots  on  theu-  heads,  and  clanking 
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their  gold  anklets  and  armlets  as  tliey  move 
gracefully  about ;  men  striding  along  with 
bundles  of  cloth  or  other  merchandize  sus- 
pended from  a  little  pole  resting  on  their 
shoulders ;  Parsees  with  their  flowing  robes 
and  tall  black  hats ;  Parsee  ladies  with  fair 
faces  and  many-coloured  satin  dresses  ; 
w^omen  w^ith  veiled  faces,  in  palanquins ; 
women  with  bold  faces,  in  red  trousers;  men 
in  every  kind  of  dress  imaginable  and  not  to 
be  imagined,  from  the  very  small  strip  of 
blue  cotton,  which  clothes  the  coolie,  to  the 
voluminous  robe  of  the  Mahommedan  gen- 
tleman or  native  clerk  ;  men  with  white, 
yellow,  red  caste  marks  on  their  foreheads; 
and  finally  every  variety  of  head-dress  that 
the  w^orld  can  show,  from  the  magnificent 
and  many-folded  turban  of  the  Mahratta,  to 
the  battered  solali  topee  of  the  English 
loafer.  Traders  from  every  city  in  India, 
from  every  country  in  Asia,  in  their  distin- 
guishing dress,  pass   one  another  in  these 
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enchanted  streets.  The  dreams  of  our  child- 
hood after  reading  the  Arabian  Nights,  are 
more  than  realized.  Imagine — try  and  ima- 
gine— all  this  mass  of  local  colour  in  a  hot, 
dr}'-,  windless  air,  through  miles  of  streets 
of  quaint  houses,  lofty  and  uneven,  with 
carved  wood  facades  and  balconies,  open 
shops  below,  lanterns  of  coloured  paper 
half  way  up,  and,  above  all,  the  deep,  still, 
cloudless  blue  sky  of  the  tropics. 

The  noise, — the  medley  of  human  chatter 
and  human  handiwork  —  in  these  narrow 
streets  is  incredible;  and  the  whole  living 
mass,  peaceable,  inoffensive,  orderly,  gay, 
hard-working,  and  contented,  seems  to  seethe 
and  surge  as  you  pass  through  it — a  mass  of 
gaudy  but  harmonious,  quiet  but  noisy, 
excited  but  peaceable,  naked  but  richly  clad, 
shining,  palpitating,  tawny  golden  humanity. 

And  then  as  you  approach  Bycalla,  and 
get  into  the  country,  and  see  for  the  first 
time  the  palms  and  the  plantains,  the  cactus 
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hedges  and  the  flowery  acacias,  and  re- 
cognize in  Avayside  shrubs  and  hixuriant 
creepers  the  potted  and  petted  rarities  of 
an  Enghsh  hothouse  ;  and  when  as  you 
see  strange  birds  of  prey  flapping  and  flut- 
tering in  mid  air,  and  gaily-plum  aged  Httle 
minas  running  tamely  along  the  ground  : 
then  indeed  you  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  tropics ;  then  indeed  you  appreciate,  if 
your  heart  is  not  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone,  or  your  sympathetic  feelings  more 
blunt  than  the  tongue  of  a  strong-minded 
woman,  the  novel  and  the  marvellous 
charm  of  the  new  world  in  which  you  find 
yourself. 

To  say  that  the  "  Perceval  lot "  enjoyed 
Bombay  is  to  say  nothing;  and  they  were 
truly  sorry  when  the  three  days,  which  was 
all  that  Humphrey  thought  they  ought  to 
allow  themselves  for  repose  after  their  sea 
voyage,  had  expired ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
on  a  Monday   morning  they    found    them- 
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selves  at  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Rail- 
way station. 

An  Indian  train  is  a  strange  looking  thing 
at  first  sight.  The  carriages  are  twice  as 
large  as  English  carriages,  which  makes 
them  look  unwieldy  ;  they  have  a  double 
=-^sometimes  a  triple — roof,  extending  over 
the  top  like  an  umbrella,  which  makes  them 
look  top-heavy ;  and  they  are  painted  white, 
which  makes  them  look  fantastic  ;  but  they 
are  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  anything 
of  their  kind  in  Europe;  and  the  second- 
class  compartment  in  which  Sybil  and 
Humphrey  and  Adeane  found  themselves 
ensconced,  and  which  they  had  to  themselves 
without  interruption  for  some  fifty  or  sixty 
hours,  was  an  apartment  far  more  spacious 
than  their  cabin  on  board  the  Euphrates^  and 
equally  fitted  with  berths,  sofas,  washing 
apparatus,  and  other  conveniences. 

In  the  next  carriage,  to  their  surprise  and 
to  Sybil's  great  delight,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Brown,  who  were  also  going  to  Garmpore, 
Mr.  Brown  having  just  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  station, 
where  he  had  ah'eady  officiated  in  that 
capacity. 

*'  Are  you  going  through  ?  " 

*'Yes." 

*'Then  we  shall  travel  together  —  that 
is,  next  door  to  each  other, — the  whole 
way?" 

^'Yes." 

Esther  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  which 
Sybil  did  not  quite  understand ;  however, 
travel  together  they  did,  and  a  v^ry  success- 
ful journey  they  had. 

Norton  was  going  to  Benares  ;  and  he  said 
farewell  to  both  the  ladies  as  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station  of  Bombay. 

Fifty-seven  hours  afterwards  it  steamed 
into  the  station  at  Garmpore. 


D   2 


CHAPTER    V. 

As  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  at  the 
station,  a  number  of  natives  of  all  ranks  and 
positions  ^'ere  seen  to  be  drawn  up  to  wel- 
come Brown  on  his  return.  According  to 
European  ideas,  a  certain  inquisitiveness  to 
see  his  bride  would  necessarily  be  mixed 
with  their  official  greeting ;  but,  "  so  far  as 
the  East  is  from  the  West,"  so  far  are  Euro- 
pean ideas  different  from  those  of  *'  our 
Aryan  brethren."  No  one  paid  the  faintest 
attention  to  the  Mem  Sahib;  no  one  even 
looked  at  her  but  the  darzi,  or  household 
tailor,  whose  future  pleasure  and  profits 
depended    upon    her   disposition ;    but    the 
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Rising  Sun  was  received  with  salaams,  low 
and  oft-repeated,  from  "native  gentlemen," 
municipal  committeemen,  subordinate  magis- 
trates, clerks  and  munshis,  chaprdssis  and 
hangers-on  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  the 
servants  of  Brown's  establishment  who  had 
been  able  to  get  away  from  the  house,  with 
such  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
had  any  chance,  or  thought  they  had  any 
chance,  of  employment  under  the  new  regime. 
The  Setting  Sun,  by  name  McTaggart,  a 
pale  youth  with  red  hair,  short  duck  trousers, 
a  shorter  duck  jacket,  which  woiJd  barely 
have  covered  his  waistcoat  if  he  had  worn 
one,  and  a  hat  the  shape  and  colour  of  a 
mushroom  and  the  size  of  an  umbrella,  ad- 
vanced to  the  carriage-door,  gave  Brown  as 
cordial  a  greeting  as  a  man  can  give  to  his 
supersessor,  and  was  introduced  to  Esther  as 
he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
at  once  invaded  by  four  or  live  servants,  and 
as  manv  more  than  half-naked  coolies,  who 
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transferred  all  the  traveller's  effects  to  the  top 
of  their  own  heads  in  a  few  moments.  Mean- 
while Brown  said  a  few  kind  words  to  some 
of  his  native  friends,  and  gave  a  nod  to  an  old 
servant,  while  McTaggart  was  helping  Esther 
to  scramble  up  into  the  dogcart;  then  Brown 
got  up,  and  they  started  for  the  Bungalow, 
the  groom  hanging  to  the  step  beliind.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  never  allowed  to  attach 
himself,  even  in  so  humble  a  manner,  to  any 
European  carriage,  but  ran  by  the  side  of 
the  horse  as  fast  and  as  far  as  his  master 
chose  to  drive  the  more  powerful  animal 
that  ran  between  the  shafts.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  Indian  customs,  humanity  has 
triumphed,  and  is  still  triumphing. 

McTaggart  had  sent  over  his  things  that 
morning  to  some  friend's  with  whom  he  was 
going  to  stay  a  few  days,  until  it  was  time 
for  him  to  start  for  his  new  station,  while  he 
enjoyed  the  few  days'  holiday  procurable  by 
the  Government  fiction  regarding  '^  joining 
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time."  This  rule,  made,  I  suppose,  in  the 
time  of  Warren  Hastings,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  man  can  only  travel  ten 
miles  a  day;  so  an  officer  appointed  to  a  place 
a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  at  which 
he  is  stationed,  is  allowed  ten  days  in  which 
to  "  proceed,''  as  the  local  newspapers  call  it, 
to  his  destination — which  the  speed  of  Indian 
post-carriages  enables  him  to  reach  in  ten 
hours,  and  even  the  slowness  of  Indian  trains 
will  permit  him  to  reach  in  six.  The  odd 
nine  days  and  a  half  "joining  time''  is  a 
holiday  doubly  enjoyable,  as  stolen  fruit  is 
always  the  sweetest. 

All  Brown's  furniture  and  household  gods 
were  scattered  about  the  large  rooms  some- 
thing like  the  plums  in  a  school  pudding, 
the  whitewashed  walls  looked  cheerless,  and 
the  rough  wooden  rafters,  which  txDok  the 
place  of  an  English  ceiling,  and  the  rougher 
doors  without  locks  or  handles,  gave  an 
unfinished   look   to    the   whole.      There   is 
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very  little  opening  or  shutting  of  doors  in 
India ;  a  thick  portiere  or  pardah  is  easily 
pushed  aside ;  there  is  no  wind  but  that 
made  by  the  pankah,  and  a  draught  is  a 
rare  luxury,  certainly  not  one  to  be  shut 
out ;  while  passages  being  almost  unknown 
in  Indian  domestic  architecture,  every  room 
in  the  house  naturally  opens  into  another. 

Privacy,  too,  is  little  understood,  as  Esther 
felt  wlien  McTaggart  drew  aside  a  neigh- 
bouring pardah.,  and  offered  to  show  her  her 
bedroom.  With  a  glance  at  Brown,  who 
seemed  to  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  complied — with  as  little  hesitation  as  she 
could  manage,  and  followed  McTaggart  into 
a  room  nearly  as  big  and  much  barer  than 
the  former,  to  find  two  or  three  coolies 
bringing  in  and  arranging  the  baggage  and 
effects,  and  a  couple  of  bearers  making  the 
bed. 

"You  will  want  your  ayah,''  said  the 
civilian,  and  calling  one   of  his  cliaprdssis^ 
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or  official  messengers,  into  the  room,  tlie 
woman  in  question  was  sent  for. 

Esther  was  ready  to  cry.  When  would 
these  horrid  men  go  away  ?  And  when  they 
were  gone,  how  could  she  be  sure  that  they 
would  not  come  in  again  at  any  minute? 

Meanwhile  McTaggart  assured  her  that 
he  had  personally  inspected  the  ayah,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Brown's  sweeper,  which 
would  alone  give  her  a  certain  claim  to  be 
engaged ;  that  she  looked  clean,  and  knew  a 
little  English. 

Esther  stammered  out  some  thanks  to  the 
young  man  ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  very  timid- 
looking  woman,  with  her  head  muffled  up  in 
a  muslin  cJiaddai%  relieved  her  considerably, 
as  McTaggart  thought  it  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  next  room,  and  talk  to 
Brown,  who  was  in  consultation  with  his 
hlidnsdmali^  or  headman,  an  old  grey-bearded 
Muhamadan,  as  to  the  engaging  of  certain 
men-servants — and  other  household  matters. 
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The  bearers  and  coolies  also,  having  no 
more  to  do  in  the  room,  withdrew,  after  low 
salaams,  and  the  two  women — mistress  and 
maid — were  left  alone,  each  as  frightened 
of  the  other  as  any  two  strange  beasts  that 
were  ever  turned  into  the  same  cage  at  the 
gardens  of  any  zoological  society  in  the 
world.  One  has  not  to  live  long  in  the 
East  in  order  to  realize  that  man  is  an 
animal,  and  indeed  a  "  native  "  is  conven- 
tionally considered  to  be  rather  an  animal 
than  a  man. 

Among  the  crowd  at*  the  Garmpore 
station — the  crowds  at  Indian  stations  seem 
greater  than  at  any  other  stations  or  places 
in  the  world — Sybil  distinguished  the  face 
of  her  brother  Harold,  who  had  got  a  few 
days'  leave  from  the  cantonment  where  he 
was  quartered,  and  had  come  to  meet  his 
sister  on  her  arrival.  Sybil  thought  him 
looking  very  thin  and  very  pale — not  at 
all  tanned  as  she  had  expected,  forgetting 
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that  people  in  India  never  go  out  in  the  sun, 
that  it  would  generally  be  as  much  as  their 
lives  are  worth  to  do  so,  and  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  get  brown  by  the  operation  of 
the  pankah  or  the  consumption  of  brandy 
and  soda-water.  After  Harold  had  em- 
braced his  sister,  and  been  introduced  to  his 
brother-in-law  and  Adeane,  and  the  luggage 
had  been  identified  by  the  travellers,  and 
placed  upon  the  heads  of  half-a-dozen  naked 
coolies  by  Mr.  Mainwaring's  bearer,  who 
was  in  attendance,  the  whole  party  got  into 
one  of  those  extraordinary  ramshackle  car- 
riages which  look  like  a  cross  between  a 
hackney  coach  and  a  hearse,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses  such  as  are  never  seen  in 
Europe  out  of  a  Spanish  bull-ring,  which 
is  called  in  Indo-English  a  Ticker-garry^  and 
drove  off  to  the  hotel  where  the  Lieutenant 
had  taken  rooms  for  them.  They  lost  sight 
of  the  Browns  in  the  crowd,  but  Harold 
assured   them,  with   a  meaning  smile,  that 
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tliey  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
where  such  great  people  lived,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  call  upon  them  as  a  matter 
of  ceremony  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  first  thing  for  the  Percevals  to  do  for 
themselves  was  to  look  for  a  house  ;  and  after 
a  brief  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that,  for 
the  present  at  all  events,  Adeane  was  to  live 
with  them,  an  arrangement  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Harold  to  be  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
East,  and  which  presented  numerous  and 
tolerably  obvious  advantages. 

In  Indian  stations,  where  houses  are  large 
but  by  no  means  numerous,  where  the  number 
of  servants  essential  to  comfort  is  not  much 
less  than  that  desirable  for  luxury,  where 
hotels  and  clubs  do  not  exist,  and  where 
people  are  from  a  hundred  causes  much  more 
forcibly  thrown  together  than  in  England, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  chumming 
should  be  common.     Two  families  can  live 
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together  at  a  slightly  greater  monthly  ex- 
pense than  would  be  possible  in  two  separate 
houses  and  with  two  separate  establishments 
of  servants. 

Two  families,  who  would  have  to  spend 
say  600  rs.  a  month  apiece  on  house-rent, 
servants,  and  food,  can  live  very  comfortably 
together  in  one  large  house  for  about  800  rs., 
— a  clear  gain  to  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  of  over  £200  a  year,  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  keep  two  children  in  England, 
or,  annually  invested  at  home,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  very  pleasant  little  capital. 

In  the  Presidency  towns,  bachelors  gene- 
rally live  at  the  clubs ;  at  some  of  the 
larger  stations  they  club  together,  and  four 
or  five  young  fellows  set  up  what  is  called 
a  Bachelors'  Chummery.  But  at  places 
where  there  is  no  good  club  or  hotel,  and 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  men  of  tolerably  sympathetic  tastes 
to  make  a  pleasant  Chummery,  it  is  by  no 
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means  uncommon  for  one  of  these  lonely 
exiles  to  take  up  his  abode  in  some  friendly 
household,  defraying  his  share  of  the  monthly 
expenditure,  which  is  less  than  half  what  it 
would  cost  him  to  set  up  a  dull  and  second- 
rate  httle  establishment  for  himself.  The 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  people  whose 
acquaintance  only  dates  from  their  arrival 
at  the  same  station,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  Indian  acquaintances,  hardly  commends 
itself  to  English  notions  ;  but  it  is  considered 
perfectly  natural  in  India,  where  it  certainly 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  some  cases 
indeed  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  is  the 
only  one  'possible  ;  in  many,  it  is  the  only 
one  consistent  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
for  at  least  one  of  the  parties  ;  in  all,  it  has 
the  semblance  of  Hospitality  and  liberal 
sociability — two  traditions  of  Anglo-Indian 
life  which  are  rapidly  becoming  forgotten, 
and  the  reality  of  Economy — an  innovation 
which  is  daily  growing  in  popularity. 
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Fifty  years  ago  if  one  man  went  to 
stay  with  another,  it  was  as  his  guest ; 
if  an  officer  was  appointed  to  a  station, 
he  felt  bound  to  have  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  to  dispense  a  wide  and  liberal,  though 
possibly  a  somewhat  rude,  hospitality.  The 
passing  stranger  on  arriving  at  the  Ddk 
Bungalow  was  promptly  invited  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  liked  with  the  Collector 
or  Judge,  almost  without  even  his  name 
being  asked  :  and  stories  were  rife  in  old 
days  of  the  number  of  months,  and  even 
of  years,  to  which  these  casual  visits  occa- 
sionally extended, — a  presumption  upon  the 
good  nature  of  the  host,  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  call  forth  more  than  a  good-natured 
smile.  Any  one  who  has  read  that  most 
delightful  book  of  Travels  in  India,  by  Victor 
Jacquemont,  written  some  sixty  years  ago, 
will  find  the  full  flavour  of  this  Anglo-Indian 
spirit  pervading  all  that  the  young  French- 
man  has   to   tell   about   liis   relations   with 
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English  officials,  which,  as  being  the  spon- 
taneous testimony  of  a  foreigner,  is  doubly 
interesting  and  trebly  gratifying. 

Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Indian 
hospitality,  as  a  distinct  national  characteris- 
tic, is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  plenty 
of  hospitality  in  India ;  good-natured  people 
will  be  hospitable  wherever  they  are;  but 
modern  Indian  hospitality  is  but  very  slightly 
different  from  English  hospitality  or  any 
other  hospitality.  Its  peculiar  flavour  has 
disappeared :  and  necessarily  so.  People  who 
have  lived  in  India  for  over  twenty  years, 
tell  us  that  the  change  in  Anglo-Indian 
social  life  since  the  Mutiny  is  immense. 
Anglo-Indian  society  is  not  what  it  was. 
Unfortunately  just  at  present  it  is  not 
nearly  so  pleasant :  but  we  hope  it  is  also 
not  yet  what  it  will  be.  Times  of  tran- 
sition are  always  unsatisfactory,  and  Anglo- 
Indian  society  is  essentially  in  a  transition 
state. 
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Cheap  and  rapid  communication  with 
England ;  the  new  leave  rules,  which  permit 
civilians  to  "go  home  "  for  three  months 
without  "  losing  service,"  and  other  things, 
have  made  Anglo-Indians  think  of  India 
less  as  their  home  than  was  the  fashion  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  they  prefer  to  save 
their  money  for  those  periodical  trips  to 
England,  and  to  Rx  their  minds  upon  a 
future  life — in  this  world — at  Cheltenham 
or  in  Tyburnia,  to  taking  any  pleasure  or 
pride  in  their  Indian  home.  They  consider 
themselves  as  sojourners,  with  nothing  to 
do  with  the  coimtry  beyond  the  monthly 
drawing  of  a  certain  number  of  rupees ; 
and  they  accordingly  think  of  India  somewhat 
In  the  light  of  what  the  late  Mrs.  Weller 
used  to  designate  a  "  wale.'' 

Garmpore,  In  accordance  with  modern 
requirements,  therefore,  boasted  of  an  hotel, 
where  Mr.  Main  waring  had  already  found 
a  resting-place,  and  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Perceval  and  Mr.  Adeane  "descended,"  and 
from  whence  they  salhed  forth  the  day  after 
their  arrival  to  look  for  a  home. 

There  are  no  such  tilings  as  honse  agents 
in  India,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  taking  a  house.  Everyone  in  a  station 
knows  everything  about  the  affairs  of  every- 
body else,  and  when  a  house  becomes  vacant, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  solicitude  to 
the  whole  station  who  is  to  take  it. 

Neither  are  there  any  servants'  Registry 
Offices  in  India,  and  accordingly  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  servant. 

Before  the  newly  arrived  party  had 
finished  their  breakfast  they  were  informed 
that  a  number  of  servants  were  waiting:  to 
be  engaged.  Humphrey  was  astonished, 
and  S}'bil  said — 

"  Now,  Harold,  I  am  sure  you  have  told 
those  people  to  come.     How  good  of  you." 

*'  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  give 
you  my  word,"  said  he.     "  But  I  dare  say 
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my  bearer  has.  You  may  be  sure  he'll 
make  somethmg  out  of  it.     Beggar  1  " 

''How,  Harold?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  these  fellows  always 
do,  somehow.'' 

Sybil  soon  found  out  that  it  was  the 
"  right  thing  '^  to  think  that  the  servant  in 
question,  who  appeared  to  Sybil  to  be  one  of 
the  most  devoted,  and  thoughtful,  and  gene- 
rally excellent  of  servants  she  had  ever  met 
with  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  who  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  himself  out  of  his  wages 
of  about  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  per  month,  was  a  monster  of  hidden 
iniquity,  and  a  perfect  adept  in  every  dis- 
honest art.  But  she  never  quite  believed  it, 
all  the  same. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  latest  arrivals,  according  to  Anglo- 
Indian  manners,  are  bound  to  call  on  all 
those  who  are  already  settled  in  the  station, 
and  as  Harold  was  unwilling  that  his  sister 
should  suffer  any  official  persecution,  as  he 
had  done,  on  account  of  his  social  short- 
comings, he  made  a  careful  list  of  all  the 
officials — in  other  words,  of  all  the  English- 
men whose  existence  was  recognized  by 
society,  stationed  at  Garmpore. 

Harold  had  done  more.  He  had  arranged 
them  according  to  their  rank  or  precedence, 
so  that  they  might  be  called  on  in  proper 
order.     Precedence  plays  a  very  important 
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part  in  Indian  society,  partly  because  people, 
having  for  the  most  part  no  rank  individu- 
ally, are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  possess  officially,  and  partly  because, 
having  few  topics  of  conversation  and  few 
means  of  relaxation,  a  consideration  and 
discussion  of  their  own  and  their  acquaint- 
ances' social  position  is  an  obvious  and  an 
agreeable  pastime. 

The  same  thing  is  done  in  England,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certam  extent;  but  it  seems 
more  natural,  perhaps,  to  attach  importance 
to  the  question  of  whether  a  duke's  daughter 
or  an  earl's  wife  is  entitled  to  precedence, 
than  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Upjohn,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  apothecary,  and  is 
the  true  and  lawful  wife  of  a  Collector  and 
Magistrate  of  the  second  class  officiating  in 
the  first  class,  has  the  ^as  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  parson,  and 
whose  lord  is  an  executive  engineer,  first 
class  fourth  grade  on  sjMcial  duty.      It  is 
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merely  a  matter  of  habit,  no  doubt,  and  the 
one  question  is,  perhaps,  of  as  little  im- 
portance as  the  other ;  but  small  weaknesses 
that  pass  in  England  become  very  absurd  in 
India. 

First  in  Harold's  list  stood,  of  course,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hildritch,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Garmpore,  and  as  Humphrey  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Sir  James 
Moon,  they  determined  to  call  at  once. 
Not  strictly  speaking  to  call,  however,  as 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  lady  is  not  to  be 
approached  unbidden  by  meaner  mortals,  but 
to  write  their  names,  and  to  leave  the  pre- 
cious letter  which,  Humphrey  hoped,  was  as 
good  as  an  appointment  to  a  Government 
office. 

This  done,  the  other  ladies  of  the  station 
were  visited  in  due  order — Sybil  and 
Humphrey,  preceded  by  their  own  cards, 
being  duly  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
each,  until  two  o'clock  was  reached,  and  the 
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*'  close  season "   set  in  again  imtil   twelve 
o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

The  Percevals  puzzled  Garmpore.  Not 
being  called  to  any  office  in  that  important 
station,  their  arrival  had  not  been  heralded 
by  any  announcement  in  the  local  news- 
paper, which,  in  default  of  any  more  im- 
portant news,  and  to  insure  its  popularity 
with  its  subscribers,  was  extremely  par- 
ticular in  such  matters ;  they  seemed  to 
know  nobody  ;  Harold  Main  waring  had  not 
made  many  friends  for  himself  at  Garmpore, 
and  Garmpore  received  his  sister  and  her 
husband  decidedly  coldly. 

A  week  after  their  arrival,  however,  they 
dined  with  the  Chief  Commissioner — a  fact 
of  which  the  whole  of  Garmpore  was  fully 
aware  before  seven  o'clock  on  the  following 
evening;  after  which  Garmpore  not  only 
returned  the  Percevals'  visit,  but  asked  the 
Percevals  themselves  to  join  it  in  its  after 
noon  sports  of  croquet  or  Badminton. 
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Adeane  went  through  the  whole  process 
by  himself  with  somewhat  similar  results. 

"  Does  not  Mrs.  Perceval  play  Badmin- 
ton?" said  Mrs.  Fox  to  Mrs.  Parker  one 
afternoon  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Percevals' 
arrival  at  Garmpore. 

"  No,  perhaps  she  is  a  little  short-sighted." 

"  Yes,  her  eyes  do  look  rather  queer,  don't 
you  think  so?  " 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  look  about  them.  .  . 
What  is  Mr.  Perceval  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,  but  my  husband 
tells  me  that  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
Secretary  told  him — quite  in  confidence,  you 
know — that  he  is  nothing  at  all,  come  out 
here  quite  as  an  adventurer." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  other  lady,  in- 
expressibly shocked.     "  Just  fancy  !  " 

"  Ran  away  from  home  I  suppose." 

*'Yes,  we  must  be  a  little  careful.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs.  Perceval  is  all  right." 

"Indeed  I  daresay  not.     Very  likely  he 
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had  to  leave  home  on  her  account.  Do  you 
think  her  pretty  ?  " 

**  No,  indeed,  but  she  looks  very  artful." 

*'  Yes,  a  sort  of  quiet  artfulness,  which  I 
daresay  is  more  dangerous  than  those  fast 
ways  that  take  some  men  in." 

At  this  moment  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Towser,  who  was  now  stationed  at  Garm- 
pore,  came  up. 

"We were  talking  about  these  Percevals," 
said  Mrs.  Parker.  "  Do  you  know  anything 
about  them?" 

"  Oh  yes  :  he  is,  I  believe^  some  sort  of 
relation  of  an  old  Sir  Humphrey  Perceval, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  all  my  people." 

*'  Really !  "  said  both  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 
"  And  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  governess  somewhere  or 
other,  and  Perceval  ran  away  with  her,  I 
believe  :  and  his  father  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling." 

"  Now  didn't  I  say  so !  "  said  Mrs.  Fox 
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eagerly,  and  in  the  greatest  delight.  "  I 
fancy  I  can  generally  see  which  way  the  cat 
jumps/' 

*'  Yes  ;  and  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  take 
me  in,"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "  I  assure  you  I 
never  would  even  have  called  upon  them  if 
they  had  not  dined  at  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner's. It's  too  bad  of  Mrs.  Hildritch 
having  such  people  at  her  house." 

"  She  really  ought  to  know  better,"  said 
the  other  lady.  "  I  wonder  who  we  shall 
meet  there  next !  " 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  "poor 
Mrs.  Hildritch  has  no  more  idea  of  entertain- 
ing than  a  cow,  and  really  the  private 
secretary  they  have  got  now " 

What  that  hard-worked  and  offendinfr 
man  was  or  might  be  is  unfortunately  for 
ever  unknown,  for  at  that  moment  he  ap- 
proached. There  was  an  awkward  pause — 
neither  of  the  ladies  having  sufficient  savoir 
vivrc  to  turn  the  conversation  naturally  and 
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easily  into  a  different  channel — when  the 
fortunate  appearance  of  Humphrey  and 
Sybil  on  the  ground,  though  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  where  he  stood,  enabled  Mr. 
Mackey  to  say,  as  he  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  comers, — '^  And  what  do  you 
think  of  Mrs.  Perceval,  Mrs.  Fox?  Very 
pretty,  isn't  she  ?  '' 

''  No,  not  very  pretty.  She's  not  bad-look- 
ing ;  but  I  hear  dreadful  things  about  her." 

^'Indeed!    What?" 

"  Oh  I  can't  tell  you ;  but  I  believe  she's 
no  better  than  she  sliould  be.  Ran  away 
with  the  man  who  is  now  her  husband,  or 
something  of  the  sort ;  and  he  is  no  very 
great  shakes,  I  believe." 

"  Oh  this  can't  be  true,"  said  Mrs.  Parker 
severely,  looking  towards  Mr.  Mackey,  ''  or 
she  would  never  have  been  asked  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  s  !  " 

"Indeed  I  can't  be  answerable  for  the 
character  of  all  the  ladies  I  am  ordered  to 
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ask  to  dinner/'  said  the  Secretary ;  but  I 
believe  they  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Chief." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  there  is  nothing  against 
Mm^  except  that  he  is  a  mere  adventurer,  I 
beheve.  Do  you  know  if  anything  was  said 
about  her  in  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  don V' 

*'  There— that's  it !  "  said  the  lady  ;  "you 
may  be  sure  there's  something  wrong." 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Mackey,  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  "  how  about  a 
game  ?  See — there  is  a  net  vacant :  will 
you  play  ?     We  four  ?  " 

The  ladies  and  Mr.  Towser  acquiesced,  and 
as  they  walked  towards  the  Badminton  net 
Mrs.  Fox  whispered  to  Mrs.  Parker — 

"  I  think  I've  frightened  Mackey ;  you 
may  be  sure  he'll  say  something  to  Mrs. 
Hildritch." 

Humphrey  was  soon  called  upon  by  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  place  to  "  make  up 
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a  game/'  and  Sybil  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  not  playing. 

How  like  and  yet  how  dissimilar  were  the 
lots  of  these  two  wives.  Sybil  was  not  only 
two  years  older  than  her  friend,  but  she  had 
seen  much  more  of  the  world  ;  she  had  lived 
a  far  more  eventful,  not  to  say  exciting,  life 
than  the  quiet  daughter  of  the  country  vicar, 
who  now  found  herself  a  great  lady,  and 
who  was  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the 
difference  of  the  society  in  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  take  a  lead,  from  any  other 
society,  and  who  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  Garmpore  estimate  of  Garmpore. 

Sybil,  who  had  been  mistress  of  a  country 
house  when  she  was  yet  a  girl,  and  who  had 
lived  at  least  sufficiently  near  to  the  social 
roses  to  inhale  if  not  to  enjoy  their  perfume 
at  Kelvedon,  had,  it  is  true,  gone  but  little 
into  London  society,  but  what  little  she  had 
seen  was  decidedly  above  the  average  in 
every    way.       Her   notions    of    ladies    and 
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gentlemen  were  insensibly  derived  from  such 
people  as  lier  father,  and  her  late  father-in- 
law,  Lord  and  Lady  Blis worth,  or  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  or  Adeane  or  Bourdillon,  or  Etta  and 
Diny,  or  even  Mr.  Osborne ;  and  the  fact 
that  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  such  people, 
and  very  little  of  others,  left  her  somewhat 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  English  society 
is  not  so  happily  composed  as  that  in  which 
she  had  always  lived. 

Her  judgment  was  naturally  good  ;  her 
mind  was  far  from  being  uncultivated ;  but 
her  experience  of  the  big  world  was  small. 

^' And  how  do  you  like  India?"  said 
Sybil  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

*'  Oh,  very  much  already,'*'  said  the  other 
unaffectedly ;  "I  hope  you  have  got  a  nice 
house." 

"Yes,  thanks — that  is  to  say,  I  cannot 
call  it  nice,"  said  Sybil,  laughing.  "  The 
rooms  are  too  much  like  that  celebrated  one 
in  which  Pope  makes  poor  Buckingham  die.'' 
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Estlier  knew  very  little  about  Pope,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  Buckingham,  so  she 
said  "  Oh." 

And  Sybil,  instinctively  feeling  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  hurried  on, — 

"  But  I  dare  say  we  shall  make  ourselves 
pretty  comfortable  some  day,  though  indeed, 
with  no  shops,  it  does  seem  very  hard  to 
know  how  one  is  to  get  anything." 

"  Oh,  you  can  get  things  at  sales  when 
people  are  leaving  the  station,"  said  Esther, 
proud  already  of  her  Indian  experience  quite 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Adeane  has  gone  to  see  what 
he  can  get  to-day  at  Mr.  Owen's." 

"  I  know — they  are  going  to  Garrackpore." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Sybil,  who  could  not 
pretend  to  any  interest  in  the  place  where 
the  Owens  were  going  to ;  and  continued. 

"  Mr.  Adeane,  you  know,  is  going  to  share 
our  house — at  first,  at  all  events.'' 

"  Oh,  to  chum,"  said  Esther;  "I  daresay  it 
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will  be  very  pleasant."  And  seeing  her 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  a  little  distance,  and 
mindful  of  what  he  had  said  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  not  being  too  intimate  with  the 
Percevals,  she  got  up  and  walked  over  the 
ground  to  meet  that  distinguished  official, 
leaving  Sybil  sitting  alone.  Not  for  long 
however.  She  was  soon  joined  by  Mrs.  Car- 
negie, and  her  daughter  who  had  just  come 
out  from  England,  and  who  was  as  bright  and 
fresh  a  specimen  of  Englisli  girlhood  as  you 
could  wish  to  see  in  an  English  pleasure- 
ground  on  a  spring  morning,  and  who  looked 
none  the  less  radiant  on  a  dull  and  parched 
Indian  Badminton  ground  on  a  hot  November 
evening. 

The  Carnegies  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Percevals,  and  Sybil  had  accordingly 
called  on  them  first.  On  comparing  notes  in 
the  evening  after  their  "dreary  rounds,''  it  was 
discovered  that  the  only  person  with  whom 
Humphrey,  Sybil,  and  Mr.  Adeane  had  all 
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been  favourably  impressed  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  new  acquaintances  was  Miss 
Beatrix  Carnegie.  Mr.  Carnegie  of  course 
they  had  not  seen.  He  was  a  Judge,  and  a 
person  of  enormous  dignity — dignity  dimly 
shadowed  forth  by  the  number  of  scarlet- 
coated  native  servants  who  hung  about  his 
door,  and  danced  or  rather  dozed  attendance 
upon  his  august  person  at  every  moment  of 
his  public  and  private  life. 

Mr.  Carnegie  drove  four-in-hand,  and  drove 
well  too,  for  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
old-fashioned  civilian,  and  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  going  to  England  as  the  only  plea- 
sure in  life,  and  he  was  greatly  respected  by 
the  natives,  who  have  no  idea  of  respecting 
anything  that  is  not  obviously  powerful  and 
grand. 

After  a  few  casual  remarks,  Mrs.  Carnegie 
said  something  that  reminded  Sybil  of  a 
picture  that  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  in  the  preceding  May,     She  men- 
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tioned  it  to  Miss  Carnegie,  wlio  remembered 
the  picture,  and  they — the  two  younger  ladies 
— were  soon  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation which  almost  made  them  forget  how 
far  they  were  from  Piccadilly;  when  Mr. 
Towser  came  up,  leading  a  half-shy  half 
avantageux  young  man,  whom  he  introduced 
as  "Mr.  Pickersgill  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment," and  who  said  somewhat  abruptly — 

"  How  do  ?  I  hear  you  want  a  horse.  I 
have  a  capital  one  to  sell.  Only  three 
hundred  rupees.  Would  you  like  to  see 
him?" 

"Ill  ask  my  husband,"  said  Sybil,  shrink- 
ing within  herself. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  he  of  the  Revenue 
Department.  "  The  price  includes  head  and 
heel  ropes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.     Got  a  good  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

*'  How  much  do  you  pay  a  month  for  it  ?  " 

Sybil  looked  at  Mrs.  Carnegie,  and  seeing 
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no  surprise  uiDon  her  placid  countenance, 
replied  with  a  little  stare,  "  I  think  my 
husband  said  fifty  rupees  a  month." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickersgill 
laughing,  and,  turniug  to  Mr.  Towser,  "  the 
old  woman  has  done  you.  Saw  you  were 
griffs  of  course.  Why,  Popkins  only  paid 
forty-five — didn't  he,  Towser  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  then  Popkins  was  a 
very  sharp  fellow." 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Carnegie's  unmoved  face 
poor  Sybil  was  beginning  to  feel  very  ill  at 
ease,  a  feeling  which  was  not  removed  as 
Mr.  Towser  proceeded : — 

"  Shocking  house  for  white  ants,  Popkins's. 
You'll  have  to  put  the  legs  of  your  bedstead 
into  jars  of  water  to  prevent  their  getting  up 
at  night.'' 

"  I  have  seen  none  yet,"  said  Sybil,  mildly 
thinking  that  as  she  could  not  jump  up  and 
run  away,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
accept  the  situation. 

F   2 
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"  Of  course  not — you  never  see  them  at 
first." 

"  Eeally." 

"By  the  way,"  continued  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill,  seeing  that  the  conversation  was  in 
danger  of  flagging,  "what  is  Mr.  Per- 
ceval 1 " 

*'  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  Sybil, 
blushing  scarlet. 

*'  I  mean,"  said  the  official,  undeterred  and 
thinking  no  evil,  "what  does  he  do — why 
did  he  come  here  ?  " 

"  Because  he  liked,"  said  Miss  Beatrix 
Carnegie,  who  having  perceived  poor  Sybil's 
embarrassment,  came  opportunely  to  the 
rescue. 

"Ha!  ha!  "laughed  the  two  men.  And 
they  soon  afterwards  strolled  away. 

"  You  must  not  mind  people  talking  to  you 
about  your  own  affairs,"  said  Mrs.  Carnegie 
kindly,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing. 
"It  is  the  fashion  in  India.     No   harm   is 
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meant  by  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  way  of 
showing  interest  in  you." 

"  Thank  you  very  much/'  said  Sybil ;  **  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  get  accustomed  to 
it  in  time,  but  it  certainly  does  take  one  by 
surprise.     I  only  hope  1  didn't  show  it.'' 

""Well,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "I  don't 
think  either  Mr.  Pickersgill  or  Mr.  Towser 
saw  it,  but  I  did." 

Sybil  thought  she  knew  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  perception,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  was  almost  immediately  joined  by 
Humphrey,  who  had  finished  his  game,  and 
who  was  glad  to  have  a  little  chat  with  the 
Carnegies  before  they  all  left  the  ground 
and  went  home  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


So  the  world  wagged  at  Garmpore  from 
day  to  day.  The  Percevals  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  everyone  in  the  station. 
Adeane  progressed  rapidly  with  the  lan- 
guage under  a  native  munslii^  and  got  a 
few  cases  in  the  local  courts ;  and  made  as 
much  money  during  his  first  month's  prac- 
tice as  he  had  received  for  his  professional 
services  during  any  of  the  years  of  his 
sojourn  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  Humphrey 
seemed  just  as  far  from  "  getting  anything 
to  do "  as  ever.  Mr.  Hildritch  had  ex- 
plained to  him  a  little  testily  that  he  had 
few  or   no  appointments   to  give  away   to 
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those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Civil 
Service ;  suggested  that  Humphrey's  igno- 
rance of  the  language  unfitted  him  for  even 
those  few  posts  that  were  at  his  disposal; 
recommended  him  to  go  to  Bombay  or 
Calcutta  ;  but  finally,  on  seeing  Hum- 
phrey's evident  despair,  and  moved  by  his 
offer  to  study  the  vernacular,  he  said  he 
would  "  see  what  he  could  do."  Not 
exactly  despair — there  was  no  despair  in  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  Humphrey  Perceval's 
veins.  He  was  as  brave  morally  as  he  was 
physically,  as  befitted  a  fine  young  English- 
man who  had  never  had  a  day's  illness,  nor 
done  a  single  thing  in  his  life  of  which  he 
had  any  cause  to  be  ashamed,  a  man  who 
half-a-dozen  centuries  ago  would  have  been 
a  Paladin — and  who,  at  the  moment  of 
which  we  write,  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  a  policeman. 

A  good  heart,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
breaks  evil  fortune ;  and  with  the  help  and 
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counsel  of  Adeane,  and  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  Sybil,  and  the  patient  tuition  of  Chiragh 
ud  Din,  Humphrey  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  duller  fellow  than  he  was  if  he  had 
not  made  great  progress  in  his  Oriental 
studies.  But  after  all,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  inherent  fitness  in  things,  nothing 
was  plainer  than  that  Humphrey  Perceval 
was  never  brought  into  this  world  to 
pore  all  day  long  over  a  desk  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  endeavour  to  decipher  the  phrases 
which  were  composed  from  time  to  time 
for  his  edification  by  his  Mahometan  in- 
structor. 

And  so  matters  went  on  for  some  weeks. 

The  Percevals  did  not  go  much  into  society^ 
but  Sybil  went  from  time  to  time  to  see 
Esther  Brown,  and  grew  more  and  more  inti- 
mate with  Beatrix  Carnegie  and  her  mother. 
One  day  she  and  Humphrey,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Adeane,  dined  at  the  Carnegies'.  The 
great  man   was   pompously   civil,   and   his 
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natural  taste  was  too  good  for  him  not  to  be 
pleased  with  his  guests.  But  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  assert  his  dignity. 

*'It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years," 
said  he  to  Adeane,  "  that  toe  have  allowed 
barristers  up  country." 

"Really,"  said  Adeane. 

'*  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
did  right  to  allow  them  to  come  after  all. 
There  was  a  Government  report  published 
not  very  long  ago,  in  which  their  evil  in- 
fluence in  the  country  was  spoken  of  in  very 
strong  language — in  very  strong  language," 
repeated  he  in  a  large  way.  "  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  /  would  have  used  such  lan- 
guage." 

Adeane  had  a  stinging  reply  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  but  he  checked  himself  with  a 
strong  effort,  and  merely  said,  smilingly — 

"  I  trust,  sir,  that  you  do  not  entertain  so 
bad  an  opinion  of  the  Bar  as  some  of  your 
friends." 
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"  Why  no/^  said  Ih.  Carnegie  ;  "  I  think, 
under  certain  circumstances  a  really  com- 
petent barrister, might  be  of  use  to  assist  an 
officer  in  his  conduct  of  a  case.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules.  I  hope  you  are 
learning  the  vernacular,  Mr.  Adeane." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Then,  when  you 
know  the  language  well,  your  presence  will 
be  infinitely  less  objectionable  than  other- 
wise." 

Adeane  bowed.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  and  the  great  man  for- 
tunately changed  the  subject ;  and  laid  down 
a  valuable  rule  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases, 
which  had  just  been  published  in  a  govern- 
ment circular,  to  the  effect  that  when,  in  a 
trial  for  murder,  the  evidence  against  the 
accused  appeared  conclusive,  he  should  be 
sentenced  to  death;  but  when  it  was  not 
conclusive,  he  should  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  hfe !     Adeane  quite  understood 
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how  embarrassing  would  be  the  presence  of 
an  Enghsh  barrister  during  the  conduct  of  a 
case  on  such  principles  as  these  ;  but  he 
little  knew  how  powerless  the  said  barrister 
would  be. 

Shortly  after  this  they  joined  the  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Carnegie,  taking  up  a  position  not 
far  from  Humphrey,  said — 

"  I  was  telHng  your  friend  Mr.  Adeane 
how  things  have  changed  of  late.  Now 
only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  one 
in  a  station  but  the  civil  officers — except 
some  military  men,''  said  he,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"  Wasn't  it  rather  dull '? "  said  Humphrey, 
saucily. 

The  Judge  was  staggered. 

*'  Dull  ?  Oh  dear  no.  We  were  com- 
plete in  ourselves.  It  was  we  that  allowed 
no  one  else,  that  is,  no  other  European,  to 
intrude.  No  interlopers — as  we  called  all 
outsiders  !  " 
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"  No  barristers  ?  "  said  Humphrey. 

"  Barristers !  No  indeed.  I  believe  if 
we  had  caught  one  up  country  we  would 
have  had  him  ducked  in  the  river." 

"  Good  gracious ! — I  hope  not.  But 
why?" 

"  Pests/'  said  the  Judge,  authoritatively. 
*'But  things  have  changed/'  continued  he, 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation ;  "  and  we  must 
put  up  with  them  now.  However,  Indian 
society  is  still  constituted  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  everyone  who  is  a  member 
of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  everyone  who  is  not  is 
not  one." 

"Perhaps  you  forget  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service," 
said  Humphrey,  who  had  not  the  self- 
restraint  of  his  friend  Adeane,  but  who  still 
could  not  forget  that  he  was  addressing  his 
host. 

*'No,   I    do    not,"    said    the   other,   the 
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Gentleman  at  once  getting  the  better  of  the 
CiviKan,  "  I  am  sure  in  your  case  the  pre- 
sumption would  not  need  to  be  formally 
rebutted." 

This  was  not,  however,  by  any  means 
what  he  had  intended  to  say  to  Humphrey  ; 
and  the  Civilian  becoming  annoyed  ar 
having  made  a  polite  speech  to  an  Inter- 
loper, Mr.  Carnegie  moved  off  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  to  talk  to  Colonel  Black- 
wood about  his  four-in-hand. 

Meanwhile  Adeane  had  been  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  Miss 
Beatrix,  and  Sybil  had  been  chatting  with 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  also  present. 

*•  I  heard  from  Dr.  Norton  yesterday," 
said  Esther.  "He  does  not  like  Bombay, 
and  is  coming  up  here.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do." 

"  How  is  that,''  said  Sybil ;  "do  not  you 
think  he  is  clever  ?  " 

"  Oh     yes,  very    clever,"    said    Esther, 
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somewhat  warmly ;  "  but  we  can  only  go 
to  the  Civil  Surgeon.  Any  outsiders  might 
employ  him,  of  course — you,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  1  hojDe  we  shall 
not  want  him.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  I 
like  him  very  much." 

"  How  so  ? " 

*'  I  cannot  tell.  Nothing  I  can  describe  : 
he  seems  to  me  forward.  I  think  I  could 
become  afraid  of  him." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Esther;  "what  do  you 
mean  ^ 

But  further  conversation  was  cut  short 
by  Mr.  Brown,  who  bowed  stiffly  to  Sybil, 
and  carried  off  his  wife  to  her  carriage. 

A  few  days  after  this  Humphrey  was 
working  with  his  munshi^  when  his  bearer 
came  in  reverentially  bearing  a  note  which 
he  said  had  been  brought  by  the  Lord 
Commissioner's  servant.  The  miinsld  stood 
bolt  upright  at  the  awful  name,  as  Humphrey 
read  the  note,  which  was  from  the  Private 
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Secretary,  to  the  effect  that  His  Honour  would 
be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Perceval  at  once.  Hum- 
phrey accordingly  dismissed  Chiragh  ud  Din, 
and  went  straight  to  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
house,  where  he  was  ushered  into  the  august 
presence  of  Mr.  Hildritch. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Perceval,  I  told  you  I  would 
bear  your  wishes — and  Sir  James  Moon  s 
letter  in  mind." 

*'  You  are  very  good,  sir.'' 

"  I  told  you  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
find  you  anything  for  which  you  were  lit." 

"You  did." 

"  Novv'  one  of  the  English  clerks  in  my 
office  died  last  night.  The  post  is  entirely 
in  my  own  gift,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  absolutely 
essential,  though  it  would  certainly  be  very 
desirable." 

"  I  am  studying  hard,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  Good.  Will  you  take  the  clerkship  ? 
The  pay  is  two  hundred  rupees  a  month." 
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"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year — 
I  cannot  hesitate." 

"  It  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  I 
think  you  would  like,"  said  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner— "  socially,  you  know.  I  am  afraid 
Mrs.  Hildritch  will  not  be  able  to  see  you 
and  your  wife  here  any  more." 

Humphrey  opened  his  eyes  very  wide 
indeed. 

"  You  see  you  will  be  a  clerk,  so  the 
people  would  not  like  to  meet  you.  A  clerk 
is  not  considered  to  be  in  society  out  here, 
and  they  would  be  offended." 

Humphrey  felt  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  they  were  or  not,  and  he  said  so. 

"  Then  you  refuse  ?  "  said  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner. 

"  No,  I  accept,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you — in  spite  of  Society,"  said 
Humphrey. 

*'  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  It  will  be 
a  beginning,  at  all  events,  and  we  will  see 
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what  can  be  done  for  you  in  time,"  said  Mr. 
Hildritch  kindly — "  perhaps  the  Police,  or 
something  which  will  give  you  some  social 
status.'^ 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Perceval  and  ex-guardsman,  as  he 
gulped  down  the  rising  sarcasm,  and  took 
his  leave. 

A  high  bred  dog  will  take  his  licking  in 
silence,  and  a  high  bred  man  can  hold  his 
tongue.  But  they  both  feel  the  lash  quite  as 
much  as  those  that  yelp. 

Society  of  course  "  cut ''  the  Percevals, 
that  is  to  say.  Society  behaved  as  follows. 
There  are  grades  even  in  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service. 

Mrs.  Fox  and  Mrs.  Parker  cut  the 
Percevals  directly. 

Mr.  Carnegie  looked  out  for  Humphrey's 
salute,  and  returned  it  with  lofty  condescen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Brown  appeared  not  to  see  him. 

VOL.    III.  O 
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Mrs.  Brown  asked  Sybil  to  lunclieon  alone, 
and  enquired  kindly  after  Mr.  Perceval. 

Towser  nodded  familiarly  to  Sybil,  and 
somewhat  haughtily  to  Humphrey. 

Mrs.  Carnegie  asked  Humphrey,  Sybil, 
and  Adeane  to  dine  one  day  when  her 
husband  was  absent  on  business,  and  a 
cousin  of  hers.  Major  Crampton  of  the  Artil- 
lery, who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  at  Garmpore, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Beatrix  Carnegie  took  every  opportunity 
of  saluting  both  Humphrey  and  Sybil,  with 
marked  deference — almost  with  effusion  :  and 
she  talked  about  them  in  public  in  the  most 
respectful  language  whenever  an  occasion 
offered ;  she  took  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  Mr.  Adeane's  acquaintance,  and 
constantly  spoke  to  him,  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes  when  others  were  by, 
even  at  him,  of  the  charms  and  graces  of 
Sybil,  and  the  high  breeding  and  good 
qualities  of  Humphrey. 
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Adeane,  who  if  ^'notliing,"  was  at  least 
*'  not  a  clerk/'  was  not  ostracized  like  the 
Percevals  by  Garmpore ;  but  he  found  few 
acquaintances,  either  male  or  female,  whose 
society  he  so  much  relished  as  that  of  Beatrix 
Carnegie. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  Adeane 
received  a  letter  from  Harold  Mainwaring, 
asking  him  to  come  up  to  Futfehpore  for 
two  or  three  days'  snipe  shooting ;  and  as 
Adeane  had  not  been  feeling  very  well,  and 
change  of  air  had  been  prescribed,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  excuse  of  one  or  two 
Mahometan  holidays  during  which  the  courts 
were  closed,  to  make  the  expedition. 

Travelling  is  very  easy  as  a  rule  in  India, 
though  it  is  not  rapid ;  but  by  leaving 
Garmpore  late  at  night,  travelling  post, 
Adeane  reached  Futtehpore  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and  after  a  tub  and  a 
good  breakfast  enjoyed  a  capital  day's  snipe- 
shooting. 

G   2 
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After  dinner,  Harold  said  to  his  guest — 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  I  should  like  to- 
make  my  will." 

"Everyone  should  make  one,"  said  Adeane. 

"  But  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  set  about 
it.  Will  you  do  it  for  me,  as  a  matter  of 
business  "? "  said  Harold,  a  little  nervously. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  you  want  to  make  a 
complicated  one,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Oh  dear  no !  I  wish  to  leave  everything 
to  my  sister." 

"  Well,  that  is  rather  too  simple  to  be 
called  a  matter  of  business.  Til  do  it  now." 
And  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote 
two  or  three  lines.     "  There,"  said  he. 

*'  Good  gracious !  you  don't  say  that  is 
enough  ? " 

"  Quite.  I  have  left  a  blank  for  the  name 
of  the  executor." 

"Humphrey  Perceval." 

He  wrote  it. 

"  Now  it  only  needs  signing  and  witness- 
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ing.  Two  witnesses ;  perhaps  they  had 
better  both  be  European." 

"  Yourself  and  my  soldier  servant  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

The  soldier  was  called,  the  will  signed 
and  witnessed,  and  put  away  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant's desk. 

"Why,  I  thought  a  will  must  be  pages 
long?" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  only  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
business,''  said  Adeane,  meaningly,  with  a 
smile. 

Harold  understood  the  smile ;  but  he 
scarcely  dared  thank  Adeane  ;  and  he  only 
said  to  himself,  "  How  devilish  unlike  one's 
idea  of  a  lawyer  that  Adeane  is.  However, 
I  hope  this  will  won't  be  wanted  for  some 
time  to  come,  anyhow  !  " 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


When  Sybil  came  in  to  breakfast,  two 
days  after  Adeane  had  gone  to  Futtelipore, 
she  complained  of  lassitade.  She  felt  "all 
nohow/'  she  said.  Usually  so  bright  and 
so  alert,  she  was  now  low  and  dispirited, 
and  soon  complained  of  a  headache,  which 
increased  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  extended 
to  her  neck  and  back.  She  felt  chilly,  and 
yet  she  looked  hot  and  flushed.  Then  she 
began  to  shiver,  and  Humphrey  sent  off  for 
the  doctor.  "  Merely  fever  of  the  ordinary 
aguish  type,  I  fancy,"  said  he,  and  prescribed 
quinine.  Soon  the  shivering  and  the  pain 
increased,  with  the  sensation  of  cold  and  the 
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reality  of  heat,  until  the  heat  gained  the 
day,  and  poor  Sybil  was  in  raging  fever. 
In  an  hour  or  two  it  had  run  its  course. 
Nature  brought  relief,  and,  exhausted  with 
the  conflict,  she  slept. 

Humphrey  was  eating,  or  trying  to  eat 
his  solitary  dinner,  feeling  really  low-spirited, 
and  more  anxious  about  Sybil  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  known  more  of  Indian 
fevers,  when  a  servant  brought  in  a  letter. 
It  was  from  Adeane  ;  dated  10  o'clock  that 
morning,  Futtehpore. 

"  How  did  this  come  ?  " 

"  Adeane  Sahib's  servant  brought  it." 

People  think  nothing  of  sending  an  Indian 
servant  on  a  message  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in 
a  day  in  one  of  those  little  carts  without 
springs,  wliich  are  drawn  by  one  thin 
horse  and  bowl  along  a  good  road  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour.  And  as  Indian  trains 
are  very  slow,  and  posts  and  telegraphs  not 
particularly  certain,  "  messengers  "  are  sent 
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about  the  country  with  notes  and  parcels  in 
a  way  that  astonishes  an  EngHshman  who 
is  new  to  the  East.  Adeane's  note  ran  as 
follows. 

*'  My  dear  Perceval, 

*'  Your  brother-in-law  is  danger- 
ously ill.  Cholera.  Do  not  alarm  his  sister  ; 
as  I  am  here  I  do  not  think  she  or  you 
need  think  of  coming  up. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"F.  Adeane." 

Sybil  think  of  coming  up,  indeed !  No, 
he  would  certainly  not  tell  her.  Of  course 
he  could  not  leave  her.  How  fortunate  that 
Adeane  should  be  there.  Poor  Humphrey 
spent  a  more  miserable  evening  than  he  had 
ever  remembered.  He  could  not  set  to  work 
at  anything.  Sybil  was  asleep  and  wanted 
no  attention.  His  mind  wandered  from  her,  ill 
there  before  him,  to  her  brother,  ill  away  at 
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Futtehpore.  At  length  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  retire  to  rest ;  but  it  was  long,  long  before 
he  slept. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by 
his  Bearer  coughing,  as  is  the  custom  with 
Indian  servants,  being  considered  an  indirect 
and  respectful  way  of  rousing  their  masters. 
Another  letter  from  Adeane  Sahib. 

"Futtehpore,  11  p.m. 

"My  deae  Perceval, 

"  Mr.  Main  waring  died  an  hour 
ago.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  put  it  less 
curtly  than  this  ;  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to 
break  the  news  to  his  sister. 

"  Yours,  F.A." 

Humphrey  fell  back  in  his  bed  with  some- 
thing like  a  groan.  The  Bearer,  who  had 
heard  the  news  from  the  messenger,  bowed 
low  and  respectfully,  and  left  him  alone  with 
his  grief.  There  is  an  inborn  refinement  in 
almost  every  native  of  India. 
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''  Dead  !  "  thought  Humphrey.  "  So  sud- 
den. How  if  Sybil —  ?  "  He  dressed  him- 
self mechanically  and  had  just  finished,  when 
the  Doctor  was  announced.  He  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  must  accustom  yourself 
to  that  sort  of  thing  in  India.  Death  is 
very  rapid.  Long  illnesses  are  rare.  Peo- 
ple are  generally  knocked  over  at  once. 
Now  let  me  see  how  Mrs.  Perceval  is  getting 
on." 

The  report  was  favourable.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  a  mere  case  of  ordinary  fever. 
The  disease  had  run  its  course.  Nothing 
was  needed  but  for  her  to  get  up  her 
strength.  The  Doctor  prescribed  a  tonic, 
and  said  he  need  not  come  again. 

Humphrey,  however,  would  tell  his  wife 
no  more  that  day  than  that  her  brother  was 
ill.  Meantime,  he  worried  himself  about 
the  funeral ;  when  it  would  be — how  he 
could  attend  it,  and  so    on.      Needless   to 
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say,  Sybil  remarked  his   dejected   air,  but 
she  attributed  it  all  to  her  own  condition. 

"I  am  really  feeling  quite  well  again, 
Humphrey  darling,"  she  said  once  or  twice 
during  the  day.  "  Only  a  little  weak.  I 
shall  pick  up  again  very  fast,  I  am  sure. 
The  Doctor  says  so.  And  I  feel  it  too. 
What  strange  things  these  Indian  fevers  are." 

And  Humphrey  tried  to  look  as  bright  as 
he  could  when  she  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  very  well. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  bearer  walked 
into  his  room,  and  said — 

"  Adeane  Sahib  is  here.  He  would  like 
to  see  you." 

Humphrey  leaped  up,  threw  a  dressing- 
gown  round  him,  and  said,  "  Show  him  in." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  almost  fearing 
that  something  more  dreadful  had  happened 
to  account  for  this  sudden  arrival. 

"It  is  all  over,''  said  Adeane,  solemnly; 
"nothing  could  have  been  more  peaceable 
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than  his  end.  I  was  with  him  to  the  last. 
He  sent  you  and  his  sister  his  love." 

Humphrey  felt  his  throat  swell  and  his 
eyes  water. 

"  And  the  funeral — when  will  it  be  ?  " 

"  He  was  buried  yesterday  morning." 

"Buried?"  said  the  other. 

"  Ay,  it's  the  custom  of  the  country. 
But  have  you  told  his  sister  ?  " 

"  No ;    I  must  go   and  break  it   to  her 


now/' 


"  Tell  her  how  much  I  feel  for  her." 

"I  will." 

And  he  did. 

And  Sybil  Perceval  grew  worse  before 
she  grew  better ;  and  at  one  time  her  hus- 
band feared  that  she  would  follow  her  brother, 
and  that  she  would  never  get  better  at  all 
in  this  world.  But  she  did.  And  Garmpore 
society  ebbed  and  flowed  as  usual.  And 
before  she  was  quite  well  our  friend  Mr. 
Towser  got  promotion.     He  was  made  head 
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of  the  department  of  the  Chief  Commission 
in  which  Humphrey  worked  as  clerk.  So 
when  Sybil  could  just  leave  her  room,  and  the 
Doctor  said  that  change  of  air  to  the  hills 
was  imperative,  Humphrey  had  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Towser  for  leave  of  absence  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Khuhgalli^  the 
nearest  and  cheapest  of  the  Himalayan 
Sanatoria.     But  Mr.  Towser  refused. 

Mr.  Perceval,  he  thought,  had  not  treated 
him  with  sufficient  respect  since  his  appoint- 
ment ;  he  had  not  served  long  enough  in 
the  office  to  entitle  him  to  any  leave  of 
absence  as  of  right ;  so  he  sent  a  formal 
reply  to  Humphrey's  application,  referring 
him  to  G.  0.,  No.  18912,  C,  of  the  18th 
April,  1863 ;  and  saying  that  "  he  saw  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  established  usage 
of  office  as  regards  leave." 

Humphrey  had  mentioned  that  his  wife's 
health  required  change  of  air,  and  he  was 
as    much  amazed  as   he  was   disgusted  at 
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this  reply.  He  felt  that  no  further  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Towser  would  be  any  use, 
so  he  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Hildritch,  stating 
his  case  and  asking  for  a  fortnight's  leave. 

To  this  he  received  no  immediate  answer, 
but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  summoned 
into  the  august  presence  of  Mr.  Towser, 
who  told  him  that  his  letter  "  referring  as 
it  did  to  the  internal  affairs  and  discipline  of 
the  office,  which  were  entirely  under  Ms  con- 
trol," had  been  "  referred  to  him  for  disposal'' 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  inform 
Humphrey  that  if  he  ever  were  guilty  of 
so  great  an  insult  to  him,  Towser,  and  so 
scandalous  a  breach  of  the  discipline  of  the 
office  as  to  make  any  statement  or  appHca- 
tion,  still  less  any  complaint  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  office  to  any  one  but  the  head 
of  the  office,  he  would  recommend  his  instant 
dismissal.  For  the  present  he  would  be  let 
off  with  a  caution. 
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Humphrey,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  deter- 
mined that  for  Sybil's  sake  he  would  not 
throw  up  his  clerkship ;  but  that  he  would 
tell  her  nothing  of  what  had  happened  that 
day.  Of  Mr.  Towser's  first  refusal  Hum- 
phrey had  told  her  at  once.  But  her 
woman's  sense,  rendered  all  the  more  deli- 
cate by  her  illness,  saw  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  ere  her  husband  had  been  five 
minutes  in  the  house  on  his  return  that 
afternoon.  And  Humphrey,  when  she  asked 
him,  told  her  all. 

"  Never  mind,''  said  she,  "  I  have  made 
great  progress  to-day.  I  shall  get  quite  well 
without  going  to  the  hills. — No,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  he  tried  to  interrupt  her,  "  I  will 
02ot  go  alone.  I  shall  get  quite  well  here, 
and  I  should  certainly  not  get  well  away 
from  you." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  And  she  did  get 
well ;  slowly,  indeed,  but  steadily,  and  her 
husband  was  fain  to  be  satisfied. 
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And  Francis  Adeane  wrote  home  to  the 
Mainwarings'  attorney  regarding  Harold 
Mainwaring's  death,  and  his  will,  and  making 
enquiries  on  behalf  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval, as  to  any  effects  he  might  have  left  in 
England. 

And  the  young  barrister  himself  worked 
hard  at  law  and  the  native  languages,  and 
made  great  progress  in  both ;  and  he  went 
little  into  Garmpore  society,  but  found  a 
happy  and  tranquil  home  in  the  company  of 
the  Percevals  when  his  day's  work  was  over. 
But  when  he  did  pay  an  occasional  call  or 
attend  the  station  Badminton,  he  saw  less 
and  less  of  Esther  Brown,  and  more  and 
more  of  Beatrix  Carnegie. 

And  so  the  world  wagged  at  Garmpore. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Some  six  months  after  the  Percevals  had 
sailed  from  England,  on  a  fine  morning 
toward  the  end  of  April,  a  rough-looking 
man  knocked  at  the  door  of  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Manners,  and  Graham,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  was  about  the  middle  height, 
strongly  built,  with  short,  hard  hands,  and 
ill-made,  dirty  nails ;  his  face  was  reddish, 
rather  bloated  than  bronzed,  his  beard  long, 
and  of  a  light  brown,  and  his  hair,  as  was 
apparent  when  he  took  oil  his  hat  on  enter- 
ing the  small  waiting-room  in  the  solicitor's 
office,  was  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade,  and 
cropped  close  to   his   head.      But   he   was 
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well,  almost  too  well,  dressed,  and  he  sent 
in  his  card  by  the  boy  ^vho  had  let  him  in, 
with  an  air  of  one  who  wishes  at  least  to 
pass  for  a  fine  gentleman. 

In  a  few  moments  the  boy  returned.  Mr. 
Manners  would  be  very  happy  to  see  him. 
Would  he  walk  in?  He  would,  and  did 
walk  in. 

*'Mr.  Mainwaring?"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  look  of  astonished  inquiry. 

"  Yes ;  come  to  look  after  my  property," 
said  the  visitor  in  an  off-hand  way.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  are  the  man  to  put  me  into  the  way 
of  getting  it  made  over  to  me  all  square?" 

The  lawyer  paused. 

*'  We  are  the  solicitors  to  the  estate.  On 
proper  proof  of  identity  the  Court  will  make 
it  over " 

"To  me,''  interrupted  the  stranger.  "Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  identity ;  damn  it, 
as  to  proof,  I  guess  Tm  myself,  and  no  other 
fellow.'' 
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"I  will  communicate,  if  you  wish,  with  the 
Receiver.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ready 
money  accumulated." 

*'  Is  there,  indeed  ?  "  said  the  other, 
eagerly ;  and  then,  changing  his  tone,  "  Oh, 
of  course  there  is  ;  yes,  I  reckon  there  must 
be  a  good  deal.  I've  been  a  good  many 
years  out  of  my  property." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  attorney,  interrogatively, 
with  a  strange  look.     "  In ?  " 

*'  In  jail ;  oh  yes,  there's  no  use  mincing- 
matters  ;  you  know  all  about  me,''  said  he, 
confidingly.  *'  In  that  cursed  jail  at  'Frisco. 
Well  that's  all  over,  anyhow." 

"Sentence  expired?"  said  the  professional 
man. 

"  Yes ;  at  least  they  let  me  off  something 
for  good  conduct,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

The  lawyer  was  beginning  to  recover  him- 
self, and  seeing  a  future  client  and  a  man  of 
property  in  his  strange  visitor,  adopted  a 
somewhat  more  conciliatory  tone,  and  said, — 

H  2 
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"Oh,  well,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  identity,  I  suppose/' 

"  Who's  to  object  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"  Of  course.  I  fancy  formal  proof  will 
suffice.  I  will  communicate  with  the 
Eeceiver." 

"It  is  most  unfortunate/'  said  the  stranger, 
*'  that  my  brother  Harold  and  my  sister 
Sybil  should  both  be  in  India.  I'm  afraid 
my  brother-in-law,  Perceval,  is  not  much  of 
a  fellow,  is  he?  However,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  make  Sybil  some  allowance,  poor  girl. 
It  is  no  fault  of  hers  that  her  husband  is  a 
pauper." 

Mr.  Manners  was  much  impressed,  and 
showed  the  returned  convict  out,  with  great 
politeness,  assuring  him  that  all  would  be 
easily  and  speedily  settled.  And  in  spite 
of  the  proverbial  delays  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  tribunal,  by  the  way,  which  has 
greatly  accelerated  its  pace  since  the  days 
of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  the  matter  was 
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settled   with    no    great   trouble,   and    with 
tolerable  speed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mainwaring  had  no  difficulty 
in  proving  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court.  He  had  few  or  no  English 
relations,  but  he  showed  quite  as  much 
acquaintance  with  them  and  their  affairs,  as 
well  as  with  his  old  home  and  his  own 
property,  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  been  so  long  abroad,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Criminal 
Jail  at  San  Francisco  left  no  further  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  Court  that  he  was  the 
"  true  heir." 

He  was  accordingly  put  into  possession  of 
his  ancestral  acres ;  and  the  Receiver  handed 
over  to  him  in  addition  a  sum  of  some 
£10,000  that  had  accumulated  during  his 
five  years'  administration  of  the  absentee's 
estate. 

He  wrote  to  both  Harold  and  Sybil,  but 
he  omitted  to  make  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
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posed  allowance  to  the  latter,  and  merely 
informed  them  both  of  his  return.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  wrote  again,  telling  them  of 
his  being  put  in  possession  of  his  estates, 
adding  that  he  hoped  when  they  came  back 
to  England  they  would  not  fail  to  look 
him  up. 

But  he  did  not  go  down  to  live  at  Silver- 
mere;  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  man, 
preferred  to  lead  a  fast  life  in  London.  His 
imprisonment  evidently  had  not  steadied 
him,  and  the  American  jail  had  rather 
developed  than  eradicated  those  propen- 
sities which  were  apparent  of  old  in  the 
disgraced  cornet,  Thomas  Main  waring. 


CHAPTER    X. 


"  Now,  what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do, 
Bourdillon?  "  The  query  was  addressed  to 
our  old  friend  Captain  Bourdillon,  late  Cold- 
stream Guards,  and  now  of  Her  Majesty's 
4th  Lancers,  as  he  entered  the  mess-room 
in  the  York  barracks.  His  interrogator 
was  a  senior  captain  in  his  own  regiment, 
Goodenough  by  name,  who  had  been  talking 
to  two  brother  officers,  and  who  continued : 

"  Look  here,  an  infernal  scamp  of  a  fellow, 
Tom  Mainwaring,  who  has  been  in  jail  in 
America,  has  just  returned  to  England." 

"  Very  sorry  for  the  old  country,"  said 
Bourdillon  lightly ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  that  he  was  once  in  the  regi- 
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ment,  that  he  was  caught  swindling,  and 
was  only  let  off  on  condition  of  his  making 
a  promise  to  leave  the  country  and  never 
attempt  to  live  there  again/' 

"  Whe-e-ew  !  "  said  Bourdillon. 

"  And  what  is  more,  I  am  one  of  the 
fellows  to  whom  he  made  the  promise  ;  the 
other  was  poor  De  Lacy,  who  is  dead,  and 
I  have  the  paper  in  my  room  at  this 
moment." 

*^0h,  he  wrote  it,  did  he?" 

*'  Yes.  There  would  have  been  precious 
little  good  if  he  had  merely  said  it." 

"  Well,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  much  good  as  it  is,  if,  as  you  say,  he 
has  come  back." 

"  No.  But  the  question  is,  what  ought  1 
to  do?" 

*'  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  left  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  six  or  seven  years." 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  since  ? 
Do  you  know  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  in  jail  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  seems  he  has  served  his  time,  and 
he  has  come  back  and  got  into  his  property. 
Governor's  died  in  the  meanwhile,  and  here 
he  is  a  country  gentleman." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  ejaculated  the  other.  "  By 
the  way,  whom  did  he  swindle  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  poor  Raffles " 

"  No !  How  queer.  He  and  De  Lacy 
both  dead.  Why,  there  is  no  one  but  you 
who  knows  anything  about  it  now  !  " 

*'  Well,  hardly.  Everyone  knew  there 
was  something  wrong :  he  left  under  a  cloud, 
and  so  on,  but  no  one  knew  all  the  facts  but 
we  three." 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I  should  leave  him  alone.  He 
might  try  to  brazen  it  out,  and  your  position 
would  be  very  disagreeable ;  and  then  the 
regiment  too ;  we  should  have  all  these 
infernal  papers  talking  about  us,  and  I  do 
not  see  what  very  great  good  would  come  of 
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it  after  all.  The  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  that  you  would  frighten  him 
out  of  the  country,  and  that  would  do  no 
one  that  I  know  of  much  good." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Yes  ;  I  think  you  are 
right.'' 

"  What  did  you  say  the  fellow's  name  is?  " 

"  Main  waring." 

"Main waring?  How  do  you  spell  it?" 
said  Bourdillon. 

''  M-a-i-n-w-a-r-i-n-g." 

"  Yes  !  A  friend  of  mine  married  a  girl 
of  the  name  of  Mainwaring,  and  now  that 
I  think  of  it  there  was  something  queer 
about  her  people.  I  wonder  if  the  fellow 
can  be  any  relation  of  hers." 

"  Perhaps.  He  had  a  sister,  I  think,  and 
a  brother." 

"  Certainly  ;  now  in  the  26th." 

*'  The  very  man  !  " 

*'By  Jove!  how  odd!  Why,  then,  this 
man's  sister  married  my  friend  Perceval,  an 
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old  pal  of  mine  in  the  Coldstreams,  a  capital 
fellow.  Gone  out  to  India.  I  would  do 
anything  for  him." 

"  Oh,  well,  all  the  more  reason  for  not 
making  any  row  about  his  brother-in-law." 

"  Certainly." 

And  there  the  matter  rested. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


*'  Hollo  !  look  out  there ;  you'll '' 

Captain  Goodenough  was  just  in  time  ; 
but  a  tiny  girl,  who  was  carrying  her  father  s 
dinner  in  a  bundle  nearly  as  large  as  herself, 
was  not  quite  so  quick,  and  the  horse 
knocked  her  down,  and  dragged  the  cab 
over  her  little  legs. 

"  Hollo  !  stop,  you  fellow  !  "  cried  Captain 
Goodenough  again,  in  a  more  commanding 
voice  than  before,  "  you've  run  over  a  child ;" 
and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  poor  little 
wounded  creature,  who  was  screaming  and 
writhing  in  the  street. 

The  driver  was  pulling  up,  when  a  rough 
head  was  thrust  out  of  the  cab  window. 
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''  What's  this,  d •  you  ?     Drive  on !  " 

"Knocked  a  child  down." 

"Oh,  confound  the  child !  Drive  on,  I 
say — I  shall  miss  my  train  ;  you  can  look 
after  the  child  afterwards.  It's  not  my 
fault,  at  any  rate." 

But  of  the  small  crowd  that  invariably 
collects  on  such  occasions,  even  in  so  quiet 
a  city  as  York,  no  one  knows  how,  and  no 
one  can  say  whence,  some  gave  their  atten- 
tion to  the  child,  while  one  or  two  who  had 
followed  the  cab  insisted  upon  the  driver's 
returning  to  where  the  little  sufferer  lay,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  traveller. 

"  Can't  even  get  another  cab.  No  time 
to  change  my  luggage.  Miss  my  train  to 
a  certainty.     Infernal  nuisance !  " 

In  a  few  moments  up  came  the  inevitable 
policeman,  who  took  the  cabman's  number, 
and  politely  asked  the  traveller's  name. 

"What  the  d do  you  want  with  my 

name?  I  didn't  run  over  the  child." 
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The  hard  unfeeling  tone  m  which  this 
was  said  attracted  the  attention  of  more 
than  one  person  in  the  crowd,  and  among 
others  of  Captain  Goodenoiigh,  who  had 
had  a  shutter  brought,  and  had  laid  the 
tiny  girl  thereon,  and  was  preparing  him- 
self to  accompany  the  bearers  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  small  child  was  quiet  now ;  but  the 
tears  that  ran  down  her  poor  sad  little 
face  showed  the  agony  she  was  still  suf- 
fering. 

"  1  must  trouble  you  for  your  name,  sir," 
said  the  constable  again. 

*' Well,  if  he  won't  give  it,  I  can  tell  ye," 
said  a  bystander.  *'  It  is  written  on  his 
trunk.     Mane  waring,  that's  his  name." 

Captain  Goodenough  looked  up  very 
sharply  from  the  child  on  the  sli utter. 

*'  Mainwaring?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  Mainwaring,  of  Silvermere  Park," 
said    the    stranger,    half    pompously,    half 
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defiantly.  '*  And  who  tlie  deuce  are  you, 
I  wonder  ?  And  Til  just  go  and  report  that 
policeman  for  insolence/' 

"My  name/'  said  the  other  meaningly, 
"is  Walter  Goodenough." 

"A  good  enough  name  for  you,  too,"  said 
the  other,  with  a  sneer.  **  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  know  your  name,  nor  to  make  your 
acquaintance." 

He  was  very  angry. 

"  Now  then,  Jarvey,  if  you've  given  up 
your  number,  drive  me  to  the  station  as  fast 
as  you  can.  It's  past  the  time,  but  these 
English  trains  are  so  infernally  unpunctual 
I  may  catch  it  after  all." 

So  saying,  he  got  into  the  cab  again,  and 
the  driver  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  whipped 
on  his  horse,  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  York- 
shire crowd. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  fellow  really  forgets  me, 
or  if  it  is  all  cheek,"  thought  Goodenough. 
*'  He  is  a  cool  hand." 
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But  the  little  form  on  the  shutter  claimed 
his  immediate  attention ;  and  over  an  hour 
had  elapsed  before  he  had  communicated 
with  her  parents,  and  had  seen  her  safely 
given  over  to  the  care  of  the  House-Surgeon 
of  the  York  Hospital.  When  his  mind  was 
thus  relieved  on  this  score,  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him,  and  jumping  into  a  passing  cab, 
he  ordered  the  driver  to  go  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  railway  station.  He  jumped 
out  and  rushed  on  to  the  platform. 

^'Had  the  12.5  express  started  to  time?" 

"No,  half  an  hour  late." 

But  it  was  gone  all  the  same,  and  Mr. 
Main  waring  was  well  on  his  way  to  London. 

So  Captain  Goodenough  had  nothing- 
better  to  do  than  to  return  to  barracks,  and 
talk  over  the  incident  with  his  brother- 
officer  Captain  Bourdillon,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  That  lancer  was  lounging  over 
a  meal  which  might  have  been  indifferently 
called  a  late  breakfast  or  an  early  luncheon. 
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and  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  new 
Army  List  wliicli  Lad  just  been  put  upon 
the  mess-room  table.  There  was  no  one 
else  in  the  room. 

"  I  say,  Bourdillon,  I've  seen  that  infernal 
tellow  Main  waring  to-day " 

'  No  ! ''  broke  in  the  other.  "  What  an 
extraordinary  coincidence !  " 

*'  How  ?  " 

"  Why,  look  here  :  I've  just  read  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  India ;"  and  he 
handed  Captain  Goodenough  the  Army  List, 
where  he  read  as  follows  : 

"  Death.  26th  Regiment.  Lieutenant 
Harold  Mainwaring,  in  Upper  Bengal,  May 
3rd." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Bourdillon,  ''  how  very 
singular!  But  just  v/ait  a  bit;"  and  the 
gallant  Captain  seemed  for  a  few  moments 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  thought.  "  How  I 
wish  that  Adeane  was  in  England  !  "  said 
he,  half  to  himself;  and  then  to  Goodenough, 
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"Look  here,  my  dear  fellow;  the  state  of 
affairs  is  this :  This  fellow  Mainwaring  had 
only  a  brother  and  a  sister.  The  brother,  it 
seems,  is  just  dead  ;  the  sister  is  married 
to  an  old  pal  of  mine,  a  man  I'd  do  any- 
thing for.  He  got  hard  up,  on  account  of 
some  quarrel  with  an  uncle  of  his,  Sir 
Walter  Perceval,  and  he  had  to  go  to  India. 
Now,  you  see,  Mrs.  Perceval  is  this  scamp 
of  a  Mainwaring's  heir,  or  heiress — at  least, 
I  suppose  so.  Now  could  not  we  put  the 
screw  on  him  in  some  way  so  as  to  compel 
him  to  make  her  a  good  allowance,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Of  course  Perceval  must 
never  know.  But  I  think  the  thing  might 
be  worked  somehow." 

Captain  Goodenough,  although  by  no 
means  a  profound  lawyer  or  an  experienced 
man  of  business,  at  once  saw  the  impractic- 
ability of  the  scheme ;  but  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  looking  hard  at 
Bourdillon  : 
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*'  I  think  we  might  work  it  very  well  if 
lie  is  not  the  right  man." 

"  Not  the  right  man!  "  echoed  Bom'dillon. 

"  Yes.  ril  be  shot  if  the  fellow  I  saw 
this  morning  is  Tom  Main  waring  of  Ours, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  Mr.  Thomas  Main- 
waring  of  Silvermere.  That  was  the  name 
of  Tom  Main  waring' s  governor's  place,  I 
know." 

^' By  Jove!"  said  Boiirdillon,  excitedly. 
^'  But  where  is  the  fellow  now?  " 

"  Gone." 

*'  But  we  must  find  him.^' 

"How?" 

"  Anyhow.  'Gad  !  I'll  find  him  myself. 
Tell  me  all  about  how  you  met  him." 

Captain  Goodenough  complied. 

"  The  brute  !  "  said  his  friend.  "  Lucky 
for  the  poor  little  girl  you  were  passing^ 
and  lucky  for  me,  too — lucky  for  Perceval — 
lucky  for  us  all.  I  must  go  to  London  at 
once.     I  suppose  he  went  there." 

I  2 
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"  Probably ;  but  I  daresay  we  can  find 
out  at  the  station." 

"  Look  here :  I'll  go  at  once,  and  try  to 
see  the  porters  who  were  there  when  his 
train  started." 

"  There's  a  good  fellow." 

**  Capital ;  and  I'll  go  and  see  the  Colonel, 
and  arrange  about  leave." 


CHAPTER    Xn. 


Captain  Goodenough  was  a  man  of 
great  resource.  He  found  the  porter  who 
had  taken  Mr.  Malnwaring's  luggage  off  the 
cab. 

*'  The  gentleman  had  had  a  narrow  shave 
of  missing  the  train,"  he  said,  ''  and  his 
ticket  was  for  King's  Cross." 

"  What  o'clock  is  the  train  due  to  arrive 
in  London?  " 

*'  4.30,  Sir." 

It  was  then  not  2  o'clock.  Good- 
enough  slipped  half-a-crown  into  tlie  man's 
hand,  and  rushed  off  to  the  Telegraph 
Oface. 
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"  Captain  Goodexough,  ''  Superintendext, 

"4th  Lancers,  York.  "  Detective  Dept., 

"Scotland  Yard. 

*'  Meet  train  from  York,  due  at  King's 
Cross  at  4.30.  Ascertain  address  of  Thomas 
Mainwaring,  coarsely  built  man,  first  class 
passenger  from  York,  with  luggage.  Will 
await  reply  at  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
Piccadilly,  this  evening/' 

Having  despatched  the  foregoing  tele- 
gram, he  went  back  to  barracks,  ordered  his 
servant  to  pack  a  portmanteau,  obtained  a 
few  days'  leave,  and  left  York  Station,  in 
company  with  Bourdillon,  by  the  3.35 
Express  to  London. 

Arrived  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Club 
soon  after  eight,  they  were  surprised  to  find 
no  message  from  Scotland  Yard.  They 
ordered  dinner,  however,  and  discussing  the 
various  causes  which  must  have  led  to  their 
disappointment,    they    had    got    but    half 
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through  then'  meal  when  the  last  delivery 
brought  the  following  letter  : 


"  Detective  Department, 

"  Great  Scotland  Yard, 

"June  3rd,  187-. 
"  SiK, 

"In  answer  to  your  telegram  re- 
ceived this  day,  I  have  to  state  that  as  you 
make  no  charge  against  the  person  referred 
to  therein,  the  Department  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comply  with  your  request. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Thomas  Caeson, 

"  Chief  Superintendent, 

"  Detective  Department. 

"To  Captain  G.  L.  Goodenough." 

"Hang  it!"  said  Goodenough,  after  he 
had  hastily  opened  and  read  the  letter,  "  this 
is  lively !  However,  it's  my  fault  for  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  detectives.  Luckily 
we  haven't  told  them  anything  of  import- 
ance.    Now  we'll  set  to  work  ourselves." 
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Bourdillon  was  a  little  astonished  at  this 
confident  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and 
said  : 

"  Hang  it !  how  are  we  to  find  the  fellow." 

"  Easiest  thing  in  the  world !  I  was  a 
fool  not  to  think  of  it  before.  Find  out  the 
post-town  of  Silvermere.  Send  a  commis- 
sionnaire  down,  and  simply  ask  his  address 
of  the  housekeeper !  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Bourdillon,  ringing  the 
bell.  "Bring  me  Burkes  Landed  Gentry^ 
and  the  ABC  Railicay  Guide.  Here  we 
are :  Mainwaring,  hem,  hem,  hem.  Seat — 
Silvermere.    Hartop.     Now,  Gooclenough?" 

"All  right.  Hartop;  by  Great  Northern 
and  Southern  Railway,  ninety-seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  London,  and  so  on.  Yes. 
A  man  can  leave  town  by  the  nine  o'clock 
train  in  the  morning,  have  four  liours  at 
Hartop,  and  be  back  again  by  7.10." 
"Capital." 
A  commissionnaire  was  soon  eno^affed,  and 
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the  two  friends,  before  they  parted  for  the 
night,  arranged  to  meet  again  at  dinner  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  by  which  time 
the  commissionnaire  would  probably  have  ar- 
rived, and  when  they  could  discuss  plans  for 
future  action. 

A  few  minutes  before  eight  the  commis- 
sionnaire reached  the  Club.  He  looked  an- 
noyed, and  his  countenance  boded  no  tidings 
of  a  very  successful  issue  of  his  journey. 

He  had  got  to  Hartop,  and  thence  to 
Silvermere ;  but  the  place  was  entirely  shut 
up,  and  apparently  quite  uninhabited.  At 
last,  after  long  search,  he  had  found  in  the 
lodge  farthest  from  the  station,  an  old 
woman,  who  said  she  was  "  minding  the 
place,"  but  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Main- 
waring's  address,  and  looked  upon  the  mes- 
senger with  astonished  wonder,  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  suspicion,  as  the  first  person 
who  had  ever  asked  for  him.  Whereupon 
finding  further  search  fruitless,  and  nothing 
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whatever  being  known  at  tlie  Kailway 
Station  or  the  Post  Office,  the  commission- 
naire  had  returned. 

This  was  somewhat  discouraging,  and 
when,  later  in  the  evening,  Goodenough  got  a 
telegram  from  York,  ordering  liim  to  join  his 
regiment  again  the  next  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  his  brother 
officers,  he  urged  Bourdillon  to  accompany 
him,  and  give  up  the  search,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

But  Bourdillon  had  a  fixed  idea,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  strictly  speaking,  after  a 
certain  point,  a  fixed  plan  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  stay  in  town,  at  least  until  the 
expiration  of  his  ten  days'  leave.  He  took  a 
copy  of  the  paper  which  had  been  signed  by 
Thomas  Main  waring  before  he  had  left  the 
4th  Lancers  for  America,  and  having  said 
good-bye  to  Goodenough,  who  was  to  start 
by  an  early  train,  went  to  bed,  and  lay 
awake  musing  over  plans  of  action. 
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After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  some  money ;  so 
he  made  his  way  to  Cox's,  and  drew  a 
cheque  for  £20. 

While  waiting  for  it  to  be  cashed,  a 
dapper  youth  came  into  the  Bank,  and 
pulling  out  a  paper,  said  to  the  chief 
cashier : 

"  Has  jMr.  Harold  Mainwaring  an  account 
here  ?  " 

Bourdillon  started. 

"  Harold  Mainwaring,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  new  comer,  "  do  you  mean  Harold 
Mainwaring  of  the  26th  ?  " 

The  youth  returned  an  impudent  stare, 
and  replied :  "  And  pray  may  I  ask  what 
business  it  is  of  yours.  I  was  speaking  to 
this  gentleman,"  looking  at  the  cashier. 

Bourdillon  felt  inclined,  first  of  all,  to 
knock  the  speaker  down,  and  secondly,  to 
wait  until  the  cashier  had  answered  his 
query   fully,    and   insist    upon   hearing   his 
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reply,  but  he  wisely  did  neither.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  him,  and  folding  up  his  four 
£5  notes,  he  thaaked  the  cashier  and  walked 
out  of  the  bank. 

A  few  yards  from  the  door  he  stopped, 
and  looked  about  him.  He  liad  not  to 
wait  long  for  what  he  wanted.  An  idle, 
ragged,  impudent  looking  urchin  passed  by 
whistling. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  beckoning  to  him, 
*'  should  you  like  to  earn  five  bob?'' 

The  boy  was  in  the  act  of  making  a 
grimace  worthy  of  accompanying  the  word 
Walker!  when  he  was  struck  with  the 
seriousness  of  Bourdilion's  manner,  and  sud- 
denly twisting  his  face  into  another,  but 
scarcely  more  respectful  expression,  said — 

"  All  right.     Fm  on  !  " 

"  I  want  you  to  follow  some  one,  and  let 
me  know  where  he  lives — or  rather,  I  fancy 
he  belongs  to  some  office — I  want  to  know 
the  office  he  belongs  to.'' 
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"I'm  game,"  said  the  boy,  "where  is  Ik> 
now  ?  " 

"  ril  show  him  to  you  in  a  minute.  He 
mustn't  see  us  together,  and  take  care  that 
he  doesn't  see  you  are  following  him." 

"  I  ain't  quite  so  jolly  green  as  that/'  said 
the  boy,  much  hurt.  "Now,  where's  the 
tin?" 

"  Here  is  a  shilling.  Bring  me  the  news 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Club  in  Piccadilly, 
here  is  my  card  with  the  address,  and  you 
shall  have  the  other  four ;  or  if  you  tell  me 
all  I  want  to  know,  you  shall  have  five." 

At  that  moment  the  "game"  walked  out 
of  the  bank  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  was 
pointed  out  to  the  "  tracker,"  who,  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  walked 
up  to  within  a  yard  behind  him,  took  an 
accurate  "sight"  at  his  man;  and  his  ac- 
curacy having  been  confirmed  by  a  nod  from 
Bourdillon,  the  urchin  dropped  behind,  and 
the  chase  beo;an. 
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Of  course  Bourdillon  might  have  gone 
hito  Cox's,  and  asked  the  higher  powers  to 
let  him  know  what  had  been  said  about 
Harold  Main  war  in  g ;  but  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  not  wanting  the  world  to  know 
exactly  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  the  higher 
powers  might  perhaps  have  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  do  with  Harold  Mainwaring's 
affairs — a  repartee  whicli,  however  civilly 
put,  would  have  incensed  him  greatly,  and  to 
which  he  did  not  care  to  lay  himself  open. 
The  course  he  had  pursued  was  much  safer. 
He  went  to  one  or  two  shops,  and  walked 
back  to  the  Club  to  lunch.  At  the  gate  of 
Cambridge  House  stood  the  boy. 

''All  right,"  said  he,  gaily.  "I'll  show 
you  where  he  hangs  out.     It  is  a  hoffice.'' 

"Capital,"  said  Bourdillon.  "  You  are  a 
sharp  chap.     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  No.  97,  first  floor. 
Can't  miss  it.  I  could  not  read  the  boss's 
name  on  the  door,  but  I  saw  there  was  three 
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coves,   and   I   tliink  tlie    name  of  the  fust 
began  with  a  hem." 

"  But  if  you  can't  read,  how  do  you  know 
the  number  ?  "  said  Bourdillon,  a  httle  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  Why,  I  thought  as  how  you  wanted  it 
kept  dark,"  said  the  boy,  reproachfully;  *'but 
I  asked  a  bloke  as  was  passing  to  read  me  the 
number ;  I  knew  tliat  could  do  no  harm." 

"  Here,  you've  earned  your  five  shillings 
well,"  said  Bourdillon,  putting  two  half- 
crowns  into  his  hand  ;  and  calling  a  hansom 
from  the  stand  opposite,  was  deposited  in  a 
few  minutes  at  No.  97,  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields. 

First  floor:  Manners,  Graham,  and 
Sutton. 

"  Three  names,  sure  enough.  Sharp  boy," 
said  Bourdillon,  as  he  knocked  at  the  door. 
*'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Manners,  or  Mr.  Sutton, 
or  Mr.  Graham?" 

"  Will  you  please  to  walk  in,  sir."  And 
having  got  the  visitor  into  the  waiting-room, 
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the  clerk  continued  :  "  What  do  you  wisli 
to  speak  about  ?  " 

'*  About  Mr.  Harold  Malnwarmg." 

*'  What  name  shall  I  say?'' 

Bourdillon  handed  his  card. 

W^hile  the  clerk  was  absent  he  glanced 
round  the  room.  Piles  of  deed-boxes. 
Attorney's  office,  evidently.  Silvermere 
Estate  !    "  Now  I  have  it,  by  Jove ! "  said  he. 

At  the  same  instant  the  clerk  returned, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Sutton  would  be  glad 
to  see  him. 

*'Now  for  boldness.  Good-morning,  sir; 
— ahem — can  you  tell  me  Mr.  Main  waring' s 
address  ?     Mr.  Main  waring  of  Silvermere." 

But  the  old  legal  bird  was  not  to  be 
caught  with  such  military  chaff  as  this,  and 
he  repHed : 

"May  I  ask  what  you  want  to  know 
for?  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
your  name,"  said  he,  looking  at  Bourdillon's 
card. 
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"  No,  you  do  not.  But  you  see  it  there, 
with  my  regiment  —  the  regiment  that 
Thomas  Mainwaring  belonged  to  before  he 
left  England  for  America,"  said  the  officer. 

"  But  still " 


"  Now  look  here,  sir,  I'm  no  hand  at 
arguing,  and  know  nothing  about  law,  but 
I  have  come  here  to  get  Mr.  Mainwaring's 
address,  and  mean  to  have  it." 

"  I  can't  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  man  of 
law,  imperturbably. 

"That  is  to  say,  you  wont.  T  understand. 
Now,  I  never  thought  you  would  have 
made  any  difficulty  about  so  simple  a  matter 
as  giving  me  this  address,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  do  everything  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  but 
if  you  insist  upon  my  doing  so,  I  will  go  to 
Bow  Street  and  bring  a  policeman " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  interrupted 
the  attorney. 

Bourdillon  told  him  in  a  few  words  what 
he  did  mean.     And  Mr.  Sutton,  considering 
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wisely  that  at  the  present  juncture  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  his  professional  valour, 
etiquette,  custom,  and  otherwise,  wTote  upon 
an  envelope,  139,  St.  James's  Street. 

"You  will  not  leave  your  office  before 
five  o'clock,  I  suppose?"  said  Bourdillon,  as 
he  rose  to  depart. 

"  No." 

*'  Good  day,  then  ;  perhaps  I  may  call  on 
you  again  before  then." 

Captain  Bourdillon  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and  then  calling  a  hansom,  and  giving  a 
hasty  order  to  the  driver,  reflected  further. 
One  thing  he  must  try  and  find  out.  Were 
these  attorneys  people  upon  whom  he  could 
depend?  He  knew  well  that  there  are  at- 
torneys and  attorneys.  But  how  could  he 
learn  anything  about  them  ?  They  seemed 
to  be  the  attorneys  to  the  Mainwaring  estate 
and  family.  That  looked  well.  Stay ;  Cox 
might  know\  He  would  try.  And  he  did 
try.     Most   fortunately   the   firm   was  well 
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known  to  the  bank,  and  Boiirclillon  went 
away  assured  that  its  character  was  in  eve^y 
way  one  of  the  highest. 

This  information  simplified  considerably 
his  plan  of  operations ;  and  he  directed  the 
cabman  to  Thomas  Mainwaring's  lodgings 
with  a  hopefulness  that  was  quite  exciting. 


K  2 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


Akrived  at  No.  139,  St.  James's  Street, 
Bourdillon  was  informed  that  ]\Ir.  Mainwaring 
was  out,  and  on  further  questioning  the  ser- 
vant who  opened  the  door,  learnt  that  he  was 
at  his  Club,  the  New  United  Public  Schools 
and  Wanderers^  one  of  those  numerous  but 
exclusive  associations  which  are  kept  select 
by  membership  being  absolutely  restricted 
to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  six  guineas 
a  year.  This  Club  had  been  started  shortly 
after  Tom  Mainwaring's  return  to  England, 
and  seeing  an  advertisement  in  tlie  Times 
asking  for  candidates,  he  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  getting  himself  proposed 
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by  the  chairman,  Lieutentant-General  de 
Clifford  St.  Leger — a  gallant  but  impecuni- 
ous officer,  who  did  not  find  the  Club  at  all 
the  expense  that  some  men  do — quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact ;  and  having  been  duly 
seconded  by  the  secretary,  Algernon  Muggles, 
Esq.  (a  young  gentleman  whose  salary  was 
what  is  described  in  the  advertisements  as 
"  progressive,"  that  is  to  say,  it  began  at 
nothing  at  all — to  rise  slowly  to  something- 
very  good  indeed  in  case  the  Club  became  a 
financial  success),  Thomas  Main  waring,  Esq., 
of  Silvermere  Park,  was  duly  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  United  PuhUc  Schools 
and  Wanderers'  Cluh^  and  having  paid  to 
the  secretary  the  sum  of  six  guineas  ster- 
ling, was  pronounced  capable  of  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  membership  of  that 
institution. 

To  the  hall-porter,  Captain  Bourdillon — 
repulsed  from  No.  139,  St.  James's  Street 
— applied,   and  great  was  his  joy  when  he 
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was  told  that  the  object  of  his  search  was 
in  the  Club. 

"  Can  I  see  him  in  the  strangers'  room  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Here,  Tom,  show  this 
gentleman  into  the  small  strangers'  room, 
and  take  up  his  card  to  Mr.  Mainwaring ;  tell 
him  the  gentleman  is  waiting  for  him  there." 

The  small  strangers'  room  was  empty.  In 
a  minute  Mr.  Thomas  Mainwaring  walked 
in.  "  Good-day,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Was  it  me 
you  wanted  to  see  ?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

"I  do  not  remember  your  name,"  said  the 
other  suspiciously. 

"It  is  all  right.  Mr.  Thomas  Mainwaring, 
of  Silvermere  Park  ?  " 

"Ye-es." 

Bourdillon  felt  that  he  would  be  no  match 
for  the  man  in  sharpness,  so  he  thought  he 
would  go  straight  to  the  point ;  and  pulling 
out  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  the  same  that 
had  been  given  to  him  the  evening  before  by 
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Captain  Goodenougb,  he  handed  it  to  the 
stranger,  and  said :  "Do  you  remember 
this?" 

The  other  glanced  quickly  at  him ;  then 
at  the  paper ;  read  it  carefully  through — 
paused  a  moment — read,  or  seemed  to  read 
it  through  again,  and  then  said  :  "  An  impu- 
dent forgery  !  This  is  how  I  treat  it,"  and 
tearing  the  paper  into  fragments,  which  he 
threw  into  the  grate,  he  continued :  "I 
reckon  you  won't  get  round  me  with  any  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  then,  clear  out  of 
this,  or  I'll  send  for  a  policeman." 

"Pray  do,"  said  Bourdillon,  quite  unmoved. 
"As  to  what  you  have  destroyed,  it  is  only  a 
copy,  the  original  is  quite  safe.  But  perhaps 
I  may  not  w^ant  it  after  all.    Pray  sit  down." 

This  coolness,  after  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  master-stroke  of  daring  policy,  quite 
unnerved  the  ci-devant  convict,  and  he 
mechanically  sat  down,  as  he  asked  : 
"Why?" 
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"-  Well,  ril  tell  you  why.  Now,  wlieu 
Tom  Mainwaring  left  his  regiment — which 
is  now  my  regiment — in  18 — ,  he  signed 
the  original  of  that  document  which  you 
have  just  taken  the  trouble  to  tear  up,  and 
which  original  is  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  his  signature,  Captain 
Goodenough,  who  is  still  in  the  regiment, 
whom  I  saw  last  night,  and  who  saw  you  at 
York  the  other  day.  Now,  I  don't  think 
that  Mr.  Mainwaring  would  have  come 
back  to  England  so  long  as  this  document 
remained  in  existence,  especially  while  Mr. 
Goodenough  the  witness  remained  in  the 
regiment.  Still  less  would  lie  have  come 
to  York  when  the  4th  were  quartered 
there." 

"  But  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  said  the 
other,  "  what  do  you  want  ? '' 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment." 

"  No,  look  here  !  I  have  come  back  ;  I 
am  ready  to  deny  the  document.     It's  only 
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your  friend's  word  against  mine  !  Damn  it ! 
ril  see  it  out ;  so  just  do  your  worst ;  now, 
what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"Why  I  should  only  have  to  ring  the 
bell  and  send  for  a  policeman,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  you  would  be  comfortably 
locked  up  on  a  charge  of  swindling  an  officer 
of  the  4th  Lancers  ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  do 
it.  No.  No.  And  for  this  reason,  that  I 
do  not  think  you  would  be  convicted  on  that 
charge,  because  " 

"I  should  rather  think  not,"  the  ex- 
convict  broke  in  exultingly 

"  Simply  because  you  never  loere  in  the 
4:tk  Lancers ! " 

"■  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  dashed 
out  the  other. 

"  Come,  there's  no  good  talking  any 
more.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  understand  me.  You  see  I  have 
no  wish  to  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble. 
You  asked    me   what   I   wanted.     I   simply 
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want  you  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  and 
give  up  the  Silvermere  estates." 

"  Give  up  the  estates !  a  hkely  thing 
indeed ! " 

*'  Now,  just  Hsten  to  me  for  one  minute 
more,  and  I  have  done.  Either  you  are 
Thomas  Main  waring,  in  whicli  case  I  can 
have  you  arrested  for  your  forgery  in  my 
regiment;  or  you  are  not,  in  which  case  I  can 
have  you  arrested  for  having  fraudulently  ob- 
tained the  estates.  There  is  no  middle  course.'' 

"  Yes,  there  is/'  said  the  other,  leaping  up 
and  drawing  a  small  revolver  from  his 
pocket,  "it  is  for  me  to  shoot  you." 

Quick  as  thought,  Bourdillon  stooped  down 
and  seizing  the  poker,  and  making  as  it  were 
an  up  cut — he  had  not  time  to  raise  his  arm 
— he  struck  the  pistol  into  the  air  out  of  the 
American's  hand.  One  chamber  exploded, 
and  the  ball  penetrated  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  bringing  down  a  shower  of  white 
plaster.     Bourdillon    stepped    forward    and 
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took  up  the  weapon  as  it  lay  upon  the  floor, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

*'D H take    you,    you    have 

made  a  mess  of  my  hand." 

The  bell  and  the  report  of  the  shot 
brought  a  waiter  to  the  small  strangers 
room  in  double  quick  time.  The  American 
expected  to  be  taken  at  once  to  jail,  and  was 
debating  as  to  whether  he  should  bolt,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Bourdillon  said,  "  This 
gentleman's  revolver  has  gone  off  acci- 
dentally, and  he  has  hurt  his  hand  ;  be  good 
enough  to  send  for  a  surgeon  at  once." 

The  startled  waiter  withdrew,  anything 
but  reassured,  and  Bourdillon  continued,  "  If 
I  had  had  any  difficulty  before,  I  have  none 
now.  Now,  if  you  move  I  will  shoot  you, 
and  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  If 
you  tell  me  all  I  want,  you  shall  go  free  to 
America  by  the  first  steamer.  Now,  what  is 
your  name  ?  " 

*'  Beriah  Z.  Bolch." 
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"  Good  !  You  met  Mainwariug  in  jail  at 
San  Francisco  ?  " 

"  Yes !  we  got  our  discharge  the  same 
day.  His  term  was  shortened  because  he 
was  sick  :  and  he  died  partly  of  taking  too 
much  drink  all  of  a  sudden  three  days  after 
his  release." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  had  known  him  well.  He  gave  me  all 
his  papers  before  he  died,  and  I  determined 
to  come  over  to  England  and  claim  his 
property.  I  found  no  one  to  oppose  me,  and 
I  got  it.'' 

*'  Of  course  !     How  about  papers  ?  '' 

*'  All  his  papers  are  at  my  room  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  all  my  securities  and 
money  are  either  there  or  at  the  attorneys' 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

*'  Manners,  Graham,  and  Sutton  ?  " 

"  Yes ! " 

"  Is  there  any  certificate  of  his  death  or 
burial?" 
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*'  Yes !  you  will  find  it  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  my  despatch  box." 

*'  Good  !     And  what  is  your  bank  ?  " 

"  The  Middlesex  Joint  Stock." 

"  We  wdll  go  there  when  the  doctor  has 
made  you  all  right." 

As  he  spoke,  the  doctor  was  announced. 
He  looked  narrowly  at  the  wound.  Neither 
of  the  men  offered  any  explanation. 

"The  third  and  little  fingers  are  broken, 
said  he,  "  and  the  lower  part  of  the  hand 
much  lacerated.     The  wrist,  too,  is  greatly 
swollen  and  bruised." 

"  Can  you  set  the  fingers  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes !  but  we  shall  want  splints,  and 
you  will  have  to  wear  your  hand  in  a  sling." 

"  Is  there  not  a  surgical  instrument 
maker's  near  ?  " 

"  Yes  !     Crackgers  in  Lintorn  Street." 

"  Good  !     Let  us  go  there." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  surgeon  had 
done   his    work,    and    the    American's   arm 
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secured  in  a  sling  made  him  almost  as  safe 
as  if  lie  had  been  handcuffed.  The  doctor, 
who  was  fortunately  a  young  man  of  great 
gumption,  pocketed  his  fee  without  asking 
any  obtrusive  questions,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


The  two  men  then  went  to  the  Middlesex 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  the  so-called  Main- 
waring  asked  the  cashier  to  take  out  his 
balance.     It  amounted  to  £2751  45.  Sd. 

^'  Give  me  three  cheques." 

Bourdillon  wrote  out  one  for  £2,000,  one 
for  £500,  and  one  for  £251  45.  Sd.  Main- 
waring  signed  them  all  three,  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  his  left  hand,  and  Bourdillon  asked 
the  clerk  to  note  the  fact,  and  the  consequent 
difference  in  the  signature  from  his  usual 
handwriting. 

He  presented  the  cheque  for  £500,   and 
received  five  £100  notes.     The  £2,000  he 
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exchanged  for  a  bill  to  be  sent  by  the  next 
mail  to  Mrs.  Humphrey  Perceval,  Garmpore, 
Garmagard,  India.  The  other  cheque  he 
put  in  his  pocket. 

"  Have  the  bank  any  property  or  securities 
of  yours  ?  " 

"No." 

Thence  to  139  St.  James's  Street,  where  all 
the  papers  and  many  valuables  were  handed 
over  to  Bourdillon,  who  made  the  so-called 
Mainwaring's  servant  stow  them  away  in 
some  of  his  master's  trunks,  which  were  put 
upon  the  cab,  into  which  the  two  men  got. 

"  Drive  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

Up  to  this  time  the  impostor  had  never 
even  thouo'ht  of  askino'  what  Bourdillon  had 
to  do  with  the  Percevals,  and  by  what  right 
he  was  acting,  and  for  whom.  His  baser 
nature  was  utterly  cowed  by  the  failure  of 
his  murderous  attempt,  by  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  and  by  the  cool  and  even  courage 
of  his  antagonist.     But  now  he  asked. 
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"  1  will  make  it  all  clear  when  we  get 
to  the  attorneys'." 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  yet 
remained  to  be  done. 

"  Yon  must  not  tell  the  attorney  that  you 
are  not  Main  waring,  or  he  will  perhaps  think 
it  his  duty  to  have  you  locked  up." 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  ^Ye  must  see." 

They  were  ushered  in  to  the  man  of  law. 

*'You  see  I  have  brought  your  client," 
said  Bourdillon.  "  He  is  anxious  to  make 
over  all  his  property  to  his  sister,  who  is 
now^  his  sole  heiress." 

The  attorney  stared  as  if  his  eyes  would 
come  out  of  his  head,  and  looked  in  w^onder 
at  Main  waring,  who  said  : — 

"  Yes  ;  quite  right." 

"  He  is  going  back  to  America  at  once, 
and  he  wishes  you  to  do  all  the  legal  business, 
and  he  has  given  me  £200  for  you  on 
account  of  expenses,"  and  Bourdillon  pulled 
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out  the  cheque  for  £251  45.  3d  "  It  is  made 
out  to  my  order,  you  see.  I  will  cash  it  to- 
morrow, and  you  shall  have  the  money. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Mainwaring  is  obliged  to  leave 
very  suddenly^  and  as  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Perceval's, 
he  wishes  me  to  act  for  him.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  anything  I  do  with  regard  to  his 
affairs  will  have  his  full  consent." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have 
just  given  him  a  cheque  for  £2000  to  send 
to  Mrs.  Perceval." 

*'  I  will  do  so  to-morrow,  "  said  Eourdillon, 
puUing  out  the  bill  and  showing  it. 

The  attorney  was  fairly  puzzled.  The 
wounded  hand  and  the  abashed  air  of  his 
client.  His  strange  intimacy  with  the 
Lancer.  This  sudden  departure  for  America. 
The  insane  disposition  of  his  property. 
Everything  confounded  him. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  these  are  your 
instructions  ?  "  said  he  to  his  chent. 
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"  Certainly.  You  will  hand  over  every- 
thing to  Mr.  Perceval,  and  you  will  believe 
everything  that  Captain  Bourdillon  tells  you 
about  me.  Now  I  must  be  off.  Good  after- 
noon. Every thincj.^  you  understand,"  said 
he,  and  the  two  men  walked  out  of  the  office. 

Back  to  139,  St.  James's  Street,  where  all 
the  ex-lord  of  Silvermere's  things  had  been 
packed  up.  Bourdillon,  accompanied  by  his 
strange  companion — for  he  would  never 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  single  moment,  he 
scarcely  knew  why,  but  he  had  an  English- 
man's love  of  doing  the  thing  tboroughly — 
took  all  tbe  Main  waring  papers  and  valuables 
to  his  own  room  at  Cox's  Hotel  in  Jermyn 
Street,  where  he  and  Mr.  Bolch  dined  to- 
gether, before  driving  to  Euston  Square  to 
catcli  the  night  mail.  Bolcli's  servant  was 
paid  off  and  dismissed ;  and  his  master 
made  a  small  schedule  of  debts — amounting 
to  less  than  £100,  which  he  declared  to  be 
all  that  he  owed  in  England,  and  of  which 

L  2 
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the  chief  item  was  the  rent  of  his  room. 
For  this,  the  furniture  alone  was  security 
over  and  over  again.  This  hst  was  dictated 
by  him  to  Bourdillon  for  Messrs.  Manners, 
Graham,  and  Sutton,  who  were  to  sell  the 
furniture,  pay  the  debts,  and  keep  the 
balance  for  Mrs.  Perceval. 

The  next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  Bourdillon 
and  Bolch  were  standing  together  amid  a 
crowd  of  passengers  and  their  friends,  on 
the  deck  of  a  fine  steamer  just  starting  for 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  done  everything," 
said  the  American. 

"  I  think  so.    Here  is  your  money.'' 
And  he  counted  out  to  him  the  five  £100 
notes,  which  had  been  paid  over  to  him  the 
day  before  in  the  Middlesex  Bank. 

^^Any  moi^efor  the  shore  9  " — "  Yes  !  " 
Bourdillon  sprang  on  to  tlie  gangway,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the   great  ship  was 
moving  slowly  on  her  way  westward. 
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Bourdillon  had  his  own  reasons  for  not 
going  up  to  town  that  day,  so  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  hotel,  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Mrs.  Perceval,  another  to  Humphrey,  and 
a  third  to  Goodenough,  which  was  a  pretty 
good  day's  w^ork  for  one,  who,  whatever 
business  capacity  he  may  have  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  V affaire  Bolch.,  w^as  not  in  the 
habit  of  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the 
inditing  of  long  business  letters.  His  great 
natural  powers,  which  rusted  under  the  easy 
idleness  of  garrison  life,  had  been  forced  into 
sudden  vigour  by  two  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  that  could  excite  a  brave  man  ;  the 
wish  to  serve  his  friend  Perceval,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  Pheasant  shooting 
— though  it  is  scarcely  a  chase ! — may  be 
very  w^ell  in  its  way ;  fox  hunting  is  much 
better ;  but  there  is  no  sport  in  the  world  to 
be  compared  with  tliat  in  which  the  game  is 
Man !  Bat  now  the  run  was  over ;  and 
Bourdillon  looked  forward  with  infinite  im- 
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patience  to  explanations  with  attorneys,  and 
general  "bother."  However,  he  would  make 
it  as  short  as  he  could.  And  pretty  short 
he  did  make  it. 

He  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  having  pre- 
liminarily assured  Mr.  Sutton  that  their  late 
client  was  already  many  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  reach  of  English  law,  he  told 
him  who  he  really  was.  He  handed  him  all 
the  important  papers,  and  gave  him,  further, 
all  the  information  that  he  had  obtained 
from  the  American  two  days  before,  and 
finally  begged  him  to  take  all  legal  steps  in 
the  matter,  and  to  communicate  at  once 
with  Mr.  Perceval.  He  handed  him  £200 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  £51 
45.  3c/.,  together  with  the  schedule  of  debts, 
and  bowed  himself  out,  almost  before  the 
astonished  lavv^er  could  find  language  to 
express  his  admiration  of  his  conduct,  his 
gratitude   on  behalf  of  his  new  client,  the 
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proprietress  of  the  Silvermere  Estates ; 
or  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether,  considering  the  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  whole  case,  lie  had  not 
better  send  for  a  policeman  and  have  Bour- 
dillon  taken  into  custody — to  await  the  orders 
of  the  Court!  In  the  result,  his  language 
was  like  that  of  most  Englishmen  when  taken 
aback,  absolutely  unmeaning;  and  Bourdillon, 
who  cared  nothing  for  his  compliments  or 
his  thanks,  was  only  too  glad  to  have  found 
someone  upon  whose  shoulders  he  could 
conscientiously  shift  the  burden  of  his  good 
deeds  ;  and  fleeing  from  the  region  of  law, 
betook  himself  to  the  abode  of  war,  in  the 
form  of  the  head-quarters  of  Her  Majesty's 
4th  Regiment  of  Lancers  in  the  old-fashioned 
and  eminently  peaceable  city  of  York. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

It  is  very  disagreeable,  from  sdiooldays 
upwards  and  onwards,  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
society  in  wliicli  you  happen  to  find  yourself; 
and  this,  no  matter  how  contemptible  that 
society  may  be.  You  may  think  nothing  of 
being  snubbed  by  one  person — one  man  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  better  too,  as  the 
Irishman  said — but  to  be  snubbed  by  a  Com- 
munity is  disagreeable.  Perhaps  if  society 
is  wrong  and  you  are  right,  it  ought  not  to  be 
so,  but  man  is  a  sociable  animal,  and  more- 
over his  head  is  constructed  with  bumps  which 
incline  him  to  value  the  good  will  and  good 
word  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  indeed  it  would 
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be  a  very  unpleasant  world   to    live    in,  if 
it  were  not  so. 

No  doubt  if  Humphrey  Perceval  had  been 
a  hero  of  romance,  he  would  not  have  been 
at  all  distressed  by  the  attitude  of  Garm- 
pore  society  ;  he  Avould  rather  have  liked  it 
than  otherwise  ;  but  he  was  only  a  young 
English  gentleman,  fond  of  society,  willing 
to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased,  and  feeling 
decidedly  lonely  in  a  foreign  country.  And 
he  knew  enough  too  of  society  in  general, 
and  of  his  own  merits  in  particular,  not  to  be 
conscious  of  the  absurdity,  of  the  ignorance 
and  the  bad  taste  exhibited  by  Garmpore 
in  preferring  the  acquaintance  and  honouring 
the  position  of  Mr.  Towser  or  Mrs.  Fox 
above  that  of  himself  and  Sybil.  The  judi- 
cious reader,  therefore,  must  not  wonder  at 
the  fact  of  its  distressing  him  a  good  deal, 
as  it  is  disagreeable  to  feel  alone  and  "  on 
the  outside,"  even  if  the  entertainment  within 
does  not  happen  to  be  of  the  very  first  class. 
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Fortunately  Humphrey  was  not  quite  alone ; 
Sybil  was  to  him  a  society  in  herself,  and 
she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  make 
her  husband  feel  that  if  there  were  people  in 
the  world  of  sufficiently  bad  taste  to  under- 
value his  company,  there  was  at  least  one 
person,  and  a  person  of  remarkably  good 
taste  too — who  thought  there  was  no  one 
like  him  in  the  world. 

Of  Adeane  too,  he  saw  a  good  deal  in  the 
evenings — they  were  botli  "  working  men  " 
in  the  day;  and  a  very  pleasant  trio  they 
formed,  when  the  young  barrister  laughed 
and  joked  over  the  experiences  of  the  day, 
legal  and  social — and  it  was  often  hard  to 
say  which  were  the  queerer — in  the  sympa- 
thetic company  of  his  friends. 

One  day,  on  reaching  his  office,  Humphrey 
found  an  official  letter  from  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  a  smaller  note  from  his 
private  secretary.  The  former  appointed 
him   to    the    office    of  Chief   Clerk   to   the 
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Deputy  Commissioner  of  Khaki  Rang.,  a 
small  outpost  station  near  the  north-western 
frontier.  The  latter  said  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  him  to  a  place  away  from  Garm- 
pore,  where  he  would  be  more  his  own 
master,  and  where  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  would  make  things 
pleasant  for  him  and  Mrs.  Perceval.  It  was 
thoughtful  and  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  Humphrey  felt  it  so.  An 
appointment  in  India  is  virtually  an  order ; 
but  much  as  both  Humphrey  and  Sybil 
regretted  leaving  Adeane,  they  felt  that  they 
would  have  done  wrong  to  refuse  the  new 
office,  even  had  they  wished  to  do  so.  It 
was  not  a  very  healthy  moral  state  to  live 
in,  to  be  perpetually  sneering  at  a  society 
from  which  they  were  excluded;  and  al- 
though Humphrey,  as  a  subordinate  in  the 
office  at  Garmpore,  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating,  and  even  of  shewing 
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an  abundance  of  patience  and  good  temper, 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  was  able  to 
do  very  much  either  to  advance  his  own 
interests  or  those  of  anyone  else.  So  with 
as  little  leave-taking  as  possible — for  leave- 
taking  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  this  life  of 
partings — the  Percevals  set  out  for  their  new 
home,  and  Adeane  remained  at  Garmpore. 

He  had  made  great  progress  with  the 
language.  He  had  made  himself  decidedly 
popular  with  the  natives  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  into  contact.  Those  rare 
Indian  civil  servants  who  are  capable  of 
respecting  any  man  who  exists  in  India 
outside  the  pale  of  their  own  service,  re- 
spected him  for  his  hard  work,  for  his 
straightforward  dealing,  and  for  that  happy 
manner,  at  once  respectful  and  determined 
when  engaged  in  advocacy,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  best  style  of  English 
barrister.  Even  the  ordinary  civilians  felt 
that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  easily 
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snubbed,  and  lie  had  actually  come  oiT  vic- 
torious in  one  or  two  small  passages  of  arms 
— to  the  huge  delight  of  the  natives  who 
were  present,  and  who,  with  their  keen  eyes, 
without  understanding  a  single  word  of  the 
language  in  which  the  arguments  took  place, 
read  what  was  passing  in  the  faces  of  the 
Englishmen  as  they  would  have  read  a  book; 
looking  all  the  while  half  asleep  and  as 
stolid  as  so  many  great  birds.  And  they 
assembled  round  the  friendly  hookah  when 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  said 
"IFa/?,  loaJi,  that  Deen  Sahib  in  a  great  man; 
he  made  the  Deputy  Commissioner  do  wdiat 
he  wished ;  loali.''  This  reputation,  in- 
creased by  his  having  won  a  few  important 
cases  in  Court,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
name,  as  pronounced  Deen/''  being  familiar  to 
Indian  ears  and  easily  remembered  by  clients, 
made  Adeane  in  a  few  months  one  of  the 
most  popular  Vakeels  in  the  Garmagard. 

*  Eeligion. 
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Even  Garmpore  society  tolerated  him 
good-naturedly  enough,  and  there  was  one 
fair  face  which  always  smiled  upon  his 
approach,  and  lighted  up  in  his  society,  the 
fair  face  of  the  fair  daughter  of  that  very 
great  judge,  and  still  greater  man,  Mr. 
William  Carnegie,  B.C.S. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  world  wliere 
travelling  by  road  is  accomplished  with  so 
much  expedition  and  so  much  practical 
luxury  as  in  the  north-west  of  British  India. 
Mr.  Faichnie's  Panjab  Military  Horse  Van 
is  a  triumph  of  convenience.  A  machine, 
the  body  of  which  is  not  unlike  a  very  large 
four-wheeled  cab  without  windows,  mounted 
on  wheels  that  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
gun-carriage,  hung  on  strong  springs,  with 
an  apology  for  a  box,  and  the  whole  painted 
light  or  rather  faded  bhie,  unpannelled  and 
unvarnished,  draws  up  in  the  evening  in 
your   own  compound,  or  campagna.     Your 
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bedding — no  one  travels  in  India  without 
his  bedding — is  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the 
van  ;  there  are  no  seats  ;  and  the  carriage 
having  been  otherwise  packed,  you  start  on 
your  journey. 

The  inside  cargo  of  a  van  is  simple 
enough,  being  restricted  to  two  persons 
who  recline  at  length  ;  but  the  outside  is  far 
more  elastic  as  regards  its  capabilities. 

Milch  goats  are  freqaently  carried  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lords,  and  especially  the  newly 
born  lordlings  inside,  and  a  she  ass  was  once 
included  in  the  freight ;  the  line,  however, 
is  usually  drawn  at  goats,  about  a  ton  of 
luggage,  two  or  three  native  servants  — 
native  servants  do  not  count — a  haUerie 
de  cuisine^  the  personal  requisites  of  the 
most  varied  character  of  the  inside  pas- 
sengers, spare  harness,  bags  of  grain,  the 
coachman,  his  attendant,  and  possibly  a  few 
English  dogs  or  children.  All  this  is  drawn 
along  at  a  rate  varyino^  from  eif>-ht  to  twelve 
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miles  an  lioiir,  on  those  marvellous  roads  as 
smooth  as  tennis  courts,  and  as  elastic  as 
billiard  cushions,  which  are  made  not  of  stone, 
but  of  that  hard  clay  which  is  technically 
called  hanhar. 

Such  was  the  mode  of  travelling  adopted 
by  the  Percevals  on  their  way  from  Garm- 
pore. 

When  they  had  proceeded  some  five  or  six 
hours  upon  their  journey,  if  the  word  pro- 
ceeding can  be  used  of  those  who  are  lying 
sound  asleep — Bang  !     Bang  !     Crash  ! 

Humphrey  jumped  up  with  a  start. 

"  Hollo  !     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

^'  Nothing,  Sahib." 

A  native  similarly  apostrophised  always 
says  ^^  Nothing y  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
to  say. 

On  further  enquiry,  Notrdng.,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  turned  out  to  mean  that  the 
near  hind-wheel  had  come  in  contact  with 
a  bullock  cart  on  the  road,  and  had  been 
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shivered  to  atoms,  and  that  the  fall  of  the 
van  had  cracked  the  axletree,  and  precipi- 
tated the  native  servant  and  a  hamper  of 
soda-water  on  to  the  road,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  latter,  and  the  sudden  awakening  of 
the  former. 

The  correct  mode  of  proceeding  under  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  first  of  all 
to  thrash  the  servant,  next  the  coachman, 
and  lastly  the  bullock-cart  driver,  unless  the 
last  had,  as,  if  he  were  a  man  of  any  experi- 
ence or  gumption,  he  would  have  done, 
promptly  run  away. 

Humphrey  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
outpouring  of  that  bad  language  in  a  foreign 
tongue  which  is  the  birthright  and  charac- 
teristic of  every  Englishman,  and  made  the 
coachman  mount  one  of  the  horses  and  ride 
on,  leading  the  other,  to  the  next  post- 
house  to  bring  back  a  new  van. 

The  day  was  just  dawning  as  the  man  went 
away,  and  the  air  was  chill  and  cold.     Sybil, 
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reassured  by  her  liusLand,  had  remamed 
in  the  van,  but  Humphrey,  clad  only  in  a 
light  sleeping  suit,  was  glad  to  return  to  his 
travelling,  though  now  stationary  bed.  Not 
to  sleep,  however,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  discovered  that  he  had  got  a  chill,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  more  he  was  shivering 
in  the  early  stage  of  a  sharp  attack  of  fever. 
Yet  the  coachman  did  not  return  ;  and  the 
servant,  hard  pressed,  admitted  that  he  had 
told  him  before  he  started  that  no  van 
could  be  obtained  within  twenty  miles,  and 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  return  till  mid- 
day. 

Sybil  had  got  up  and  dressed  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and  had  piled  every  available 
wrap  on  the  shivering  Humphrey,  as  he  lay 
in  the  van,  when  a  red-coated  horseman  rode 
up  and  authoritatively  ordered  the  carriage 
to  "  make  way." 

The  Percevals'  bearer  explaining  the  state 
of  affairs,  Sybil  saw  that  the  consequential 
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horseman  was  a  servant,  and  asked  liim, 
Indian  fashion,  *'  Whose  man  are  you  ?  " 

"  Macnal  Sahib's.  He  is  following.  He 
is  on  tour.  He  will  pitch  his  camp  near 
here." 

As  the  man  spoke,  a  tall,  fair-haired 
Englishman,  in  short  jacket  and  sun  helmet, 
rode  up,  and  seeing  the  broken  down  van 
and  Sybil,  raised  his  hat  and  asked  if  could 
be  of  any  service. 

*'  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Sybil ; 
"  indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  do  : 
my  husband  has  got  an  attack  of  fever.  He 
is  in  the  van.  It  broke  down  in  the  night. 
The  coachman  has  gone  to  get  another,  and 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  when  he  will  come 
back." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do,"  said 
the  stranger,  quietly.  "Karim  Oolah,  ride 
back  and  give  my  salaam  to  your  mistress." 

In  a  few  moments  a  lady,  looking  bright 
and  fresh  in  her  grey  riding  habit  and  snow 
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white  quilted  helmet,  rode  up,  and  after  ask- 
ing Sybil  who  she  was,  where  she  was  going 
to,  and  whence  she  came,  as  well  as  what 
had  happened  to  her,  ordered  the  camp  to  be 
pitched  close  to  where  they  stood,  produced 
quinine,  had  a  fire  lighted  in  five  minutes ; 
then  boiling  water,  hot  drinks  for  the  sick 
man,  tea  for  Sybil,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  a  capital  breakfast,  arm-chairs, 
and  a  hundred  little  comforts,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  was  a  kindly  and 
ready  sympathy. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  an  official  who  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  every  year  "  march- 
ing," as  it  is  called,  through  the  country, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  generous  natures 
whom  no  training  and  no  traditions  could 
spoil.  The  poor  member  of  an  old  Scotch 
family,  he  had  been  one  of  the  last  nomi- 
nees of  patronage  before  the  gates  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  were  thrown  open 
to  competition.      He  had  gone  home  after 
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ten  years  of  good  service,  and  he  bad 
married  an  English  lady,  whose  breeding 
was  as  high,  and  whose  heart  was  as  large 
as  his  own.  They  disliked  the  small  slanders 
and  despised  the  empty  importance  of  Indian 
society;  and  their  literary  tastes,  no  less  than 
their  love  and  trust  each  for  each,  enabled 
as  well  as  led  them  to  live  a  good  deal  to 
themselves.  That  they  were  unpopular  it 
is  needless  to  say,  and  Society  revenged  itself 
in  the  usual  Indian  way,  by  the  circulation 
of  stories  about  them,  whose  lack  of  wit  was 
only  equalled  by  their  lack  of  foundation. 

Such  were  the  Percevals'  host  and  hostess 
for  three  days,  when  Humphrey,  restored 
in  bodily  health — for  Recover}^,  as  well  as 
Disease  and  Death,  is  rapid  in  India — and 
infinitely  rejoiced  in  mind,  left  the  camp 
where  he  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained, 
and  bade  adieu  to  that  "  chance  friend,"  who 
had  given  him  so  much  of  that  help  on  his 
way  which   one   brave   and  generous   man 
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can  give  to  another.  Sybil  had  a  tear  in 
her  eye  as  she  parted  from  Mrs.  MacDonald, 
and  the  clerk  and  the  clerk's  wife  felt  that 
they  had,  perhaps,  judged  Anglo-Indian 
society  too  harshly,  and  wondered  how  many 
more  people  there  were  in  the  province  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald,  and  whether  they 
should  meet  them. 

And  they  went  forward  on  their  way 
feeling  more  hopeful  for  the  future,  and 
generally  happier.  Ah,  indeed,  sympathy 
is  a  blessed  thing ;  and  you  little  know,  you 
cold  and  correct  walkers  along  tlie  high- 
ways of  this  world,  that  the  kind  word  is 
often  as  much  needed  by  your  fellow-way- 
farers as  the  kind  action ;  that  a  well-behaved 
frog  is  not  the  ideal  of  human  perfection, 
even  though  that  interesting  animal  is  our 
great  exemplar  in  the  art  of  swimming ;  that 
the  heart  needs  help  as  often  as  the  pocket ; 
that  the  way  was  not  made  narrow  in  order 
that  you  might  walk  along  it  quite  alone, 
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and  that  Eeliglous  Selfishness,  like  Religious 
Melancholy,  is  the  most  dangerous  and  bale- 
ful form  of  the  most  insidious  of  all  human 
vices.  Do  not  be  entirely  taken  up,  most 
exemplary  Sir,  with  working  out  your  ow^n 
salvation — and  laying  up  for  yourself  trea- 
sures in  another  world,  because  you  are  far- 
seeino^  enouirh  to  dread  the  moth  and  the 
rust  in  this.  Do  not  forget  that  if  you 
would  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  you  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  others,  and  think  nothing 
that  God  has  created  either  common  or 
unclean. 

But  after  all,  let  us  not  over-praise  the 
MacDonalds,  even  by  comparison.  All 
Anglo-Indian  society  is  somewhat  like 
Woman  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Ordinarily  uncertain,  and  though  not  by  any 
means  coy,  yet  decidedly  hard  to  please  ; 
but  in  sickness  or  trouble,  if  not  quite  a 
ministering  angel,  yet  still  decidedly  kind, 
and  helpful,  and  ready  to  take  an  amount 
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of  trouble  for  the  relief  of  tlie  sufferer  wliicli 
is  quite  uukaown,  and  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible  in  England. 

But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
Anglo-Indian  society  would  consider  the 
pain  and  anguish  which  might  wring  the 
brow  of  a  Clerk  as  coming  within  their  ken. 
We  trow  not.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  that  wdse  charity  which 
begins  at  home  cannot  go  about  breaking- 
down  those  barriers  which  have  been  esta- 
blished by  God  and  man  for  the  greater 
glory,  and  comfort,  and  ease,  and  honour  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  India. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

In  due  time  the  Percevals  readied  Khaki 
Rang  in  safety,  without  further  adventure  of 
any  sort,  and  without  having  found  any- 
thing especially  worthy  of  observation  along 
the  naked  and  deserted  road  save  the  re- 
markable increase  of  respect  in  the  bearing 
of  their  own  servants  towards  themselves, 
ever  since  they  had  been  entertained  so  ob- 
viously on  terms  of  equality  by  so  great  an 
official  as  Macnal  Sahib. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  Humphrey 
took  possession  of  the  house  which  had  been 
vacated  by  the  last  clerk,  where  he  found 
his  furniture  and  heavy  baggage  which  had 
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been  sent  some  days  before  from  Garmpore, 
reported  himself  to  his  superior  officer — and 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
native  town  of  Khaki  Rang  was  not  a  place 
of  any  great  importance,  except  from  its 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  Civil  Station  consisted  of  but  half- 
a-dozen  houses,  which  were  inhabited  re- 
spectively by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  the  police  officer, 
and  the  doctor,  when  all  these  functionaries 
were  on  the  spot,  together  with  the  house 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  clerk,  and  the 
Dak  Bangalow.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  no  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  rather, 
that  official,  who  had  good  interest  at  Head- 
quarters, was  acting  as  Inspector  of  nuisances 
at  Simla,  and  Captain  James,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  who  was,  as  his  title  imports, 
a  "Military  Civilian,"  w^as  acting^  without 
any  assistant  under  him,  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Kluiki  Ransr. 
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He  was  a  slightly  built  man  about  five 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  dark  hair 
and  a  dark  moustache,  scrupulously  neat 
and  smart  in  his  dress  ;  a  neatness  which 
he  maintained  even  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  Khaki  Rang  ;  a  bold  rider  and 
a  good  shot.  A  man  who  had  begun  life  in 
a  Hussar  regiment,  had  done  more  than  one 
deed  of  daring  in  troubled  times  in  India, 
and  had  exchanged  a  military  for  a  civil 
career  rather  from  an  inability  to  make  his 
monthly  pay  balance  his  monthly  accounts, 
and  from  the  golden  pecuniary  prospects  of 
"  Civil  Employ  "  than  from  any  desire  to 
exchange  his  old  for  his  new  duties.  He 
received  Humphrey  on  his  arrival  more  as  a 
Hussar  would  receive  a  Guardsman  than  as 
an  Indian  Deputy  Commissioner  would  re- 
ceive his  clerk ;  for  Mr.  Hildritch,  thoughtful 
and  considerate  under  his  cold  exterior,  had 
written  and  told  him  Humphrey's  position 
and  histor3\     Indeed  he  had  selected  the  post 
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for  Humphrey  from  Lis  knowledge  of  Cap- 
tain James,  and  that  officer  laid  himself  out 
to  make  the  Percevals  feel  as  much  at  home 
as  possible  in  his  domain  of  Khaki  Rang. 
He  insisted  upon  their  dining  with  him  at 
all  events  for  the  first  few  nights ;  he 
mounted  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perceval  from 
his  own  stud,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
make  his  new  friend  feel  like  an  equal. 
And,  indeed,  he  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing  so. 

Captain  James  was  not  married,  and  while 
he  frequently  apologised  to  Mrs.  Perceval  for 
the  roughness  of  his  accommodation,  and  his 
inability  to  receive  an  English  lady  as  she 
should  be  received,  he  made  her  feel  at 
least  that  she  was  an  English  lady,  and  that 
Captain  James,  civil  or  military,  was  a 
thorough  English  gentleman.  After  they 
had  all  shaken  down  into  their  places,  and 
when  the  Percevals  were  dining  with  the 
Deputy-Commissioner   one   evening,  a   ser- 
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vant  announced — "The  wild  Clergyman  has 
come." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Captain  James. 

And  there  entered  a  tall  majestic  looking 
man  clad  in  the  native  dress,  with  a  long 
beard  and  white  turban.  Having  shaken 
hands  with  Captain  James,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Percevals,  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  eat  what  was  set  before  him  with 
great  satisfaction,  not  to  say  voracity. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  said 
the  host. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you  :  have  you  heard 
any  news  of  those  fellows  across  the  frontier 
lately?  I  fancy  they  will  be  giving  you  some 
trouble  soon." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  officer,  guardedly. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  missionary  (for 
such  he  was  who  spoke)  "you  know  a  great 
deal  when  things  are  over,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  can  make  admirable  state- 
ments and  tables;  but  you  never  get  any 
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real  information  such  as  I  have.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  w^hat  I  will  do.  There  is  a  man 
coming  to  me  from  Gulsher  the  day  after  to- 
morrow night  to  Pind  Futteh  Khan  to  be 
baptized.  I  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
trouble  over  the  frontier,  and  he  will  know 
all  about  it.  I  will  let  you  know  anything 
of  importance  that  I  may  hear.'' 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling 
a  sort  of  superior  smile.  "  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  however, 
of  course,  don't  let  that  prevent  you  giving 
me  any  information  you  can." 

"When  the  good  man  had  somewhat  satis- 
fied his  appetite,  he  tried  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Humphrey  and  Sybil,  the  latter 
especially, — a  lady  being  a  great  rarity  in 
such  wild  parts ;  and  the  conversation  by 
degrees  turned  upon  the  strictness  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Mahomedans,  Sybil  asked  the  missionary  if  he 
could  explain  how  it  was  that  the  professors 
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of  SO  false,  not  to  say  absurd  a  religious  sys- 
tem as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  could  be  actually 
more  conscientiously  strict  and  faithful  in 
the  observances  of  their  own  religious  laws 
or  rules,  than  even  the  most  exemplary 
among  Christians." 

"  It  is  because  you  Christians  have  no 
real  faith,"  said  the  missionary  somewhat 
excitedly ;  "  you  think  you  believe,  no  doubt, 
but  you  do  not  believe  that  God  is  really  a 
living  being.  Now^,  poor  as  the  Hindoo's 
religion  is,  he  really  believes  in  it,  and  it  is 
of  course,  therefore,  a  part  of  his  life — 
whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  wdiatever  he 
does,  he  does  it  all  as  a  part  of  a  religious 
system.  It  would  be  the  same — it  must 
be  the  same  in  the  case  of  Christian 
Englishmen,  if  their  rehgion  w^as  not  a 
respectable  sham.  We  laugh  at  the  Puri- 
tans now-a-days,  but  which  of  us  lives  to 
God  as  they  did?" 

"I  am  afraid  very  few  of  us,"  said  Sybil ; 
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"but   had    not   they   a    great   effect    upon 
English  society  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it/'  said  the  missionary. 
"  English  society  had  an  effect  upon  them. 
English  society  was  born  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  great  middle  class  was  en- 
franchised from  the  domination  of  Rome;  and 
I  fancy  our  early  reformers,  and  thousands 
of  brave  stout  hearts  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  had  as  much  thorough 
religion  in  their  lives,  aye,  and  showed  it 
too,  as  any  of  Cromwell's  men — fine  fellows 
though  they  were — who  put  their  trust  in 
God  for  themselves,  and  kept  their  powder 
dry,  to  destroy  His,  and  therefore  their 
enemies." 

"  Fine  fellows  ! ''  ejaculated  Humphrey 
approvingly. 

"  But,"  continued  the  missionary,  "  when 
that  blackguard  Charles  the  Second  came 
back,  Enghsh  society  became  Frenchified,  and 
grew  to  be  like  the  fed  horses  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  every  man  neighing  after  liis  neighbours' 
wife.  And  then  with  the  Georges,  English 
society  became  Germanized  and  brutalized ; 
and  then  we  had  the  Philosophers,  and  more 
French  influence  ;  and  then  the  Revolution- 
ists, and  more  still ;  and  then  the  Reformers ; 
and  now,  God  forgive  us,  I  believe  we 
have  Philosophers  again,  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  believe  in  nothing  at  all.  And  if  we  say 
we  believe  in  God,  we  don't,  for  our  daily 
lives  belie  us,  and  the  poor  Hindoo  should 
put  us  to  shame." 

Sybil  was  astonished  at  this  outburst,  not 
so  much  at  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of 
tlie  speaker's  manner,  as  at  the  evidence 
of  mental  culture  and  thought  in  a  rough 
and  unkempt  dweller  in  the  wilderness. 

"  But  surely,"  she  said,  "  you  do  not  think 
that  English — that  Protestants  are  less  in- 
fluenced by  their  religion  tlian  others  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I    have    been   in   Italy,    but   it    seemed   to 
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me  that,  utterly  false  and  degrading  as  I  be- 
lieve Popery  to  be,  the  people  lived  more 
up  to  the  religion  they  professed  than  the 
English." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  the  folser  any  re- 
ligious system  is,  the  more  iufluence  it  has 
upon  its  votaries,"  said  Sybil,  gravely. 

*'  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  missionary  ;  "  and 
yet,  perhaps,  it  is  easier  to  live  up  to  a  low 
than  to  a  high  standard.  As  to  India, 
custom  plays  a  great  part  in  the  rchgion 
of  a  Hindoo,  and  he  finds  it  no  more 
difficult  to  refrain  from  eating  beef,  than 
we  do  in  abstaining  from  frogs." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Sybil;  and  Captain 
James,  after  a  moment's  pause,  asking  a 
question  regarding  the  Shumshdrris,  no  more 
was  said  upon  the  subject. 

But  Sybil  lay  awake  that  night  thinking 
over  it ;  and  when  she  considered  the  various 
things  that  every  Hindoo  does  and  refrains 
from  doing,   and  the  various  things  that  a 
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Cliristian  does  and  leaves  undone,  she  found 
herself  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  good 
missionary's  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But 
she  could  think  of  nothing  better.  And  so 
considering  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER    XYIir. 

Mr.  Culverden — for  that  was  the  mis- 
sionary's name — refused  a  bed,  curled  him- 
self up  to  sleep  on  a  mat  in  the  veranda, 
and  the  next  morning,  before  anyone  in  the 
establishment  was  stirring,  he  uncurled  him- 
self and  departed. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  as  Captain 
James  was  taking  his  morning  ride,  his 
horse  put  his  foot  in  a  hole  and  fell  upon 
his  rider,  breaking  his  leg  just  below  the 
knee.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  district 
was  a  native,  but  he  could  set  a  limb  as  well 
as  any  one  ;  the  fracture  was  a  simple  one, 
and  the  accident  did  not  appear  likely  to  be 
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attended  with  any  more  serious  consequences 
than  confinement  to  bed  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  Captain  James,  however,  wrote  to 
Government  reporting  the  occurrence,  and 
he  was  officially  ordered,  in  reply,  to  get 
well  again  as  soon  as  possible.  And  there 
the  matter  ended. 

On  the  Monday  week  after  his  fall,  a  man 
arrived  in  the  Station  wdtli  a  letter  for  Hum- 
phrey. It  was  from  Mr.  Culverden,  written 
in  French,  begging  Humphrey  to  inform  the 
Deputy-Commissioner  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  on  the  Station  by  a  tribe  of  Shum- 
sharris  on  the  following  Thursday.  Hum- 
phrey immediately  took  the  letter  to  Captain 
James,  who  read  it,  and  sent  at  once  for  the 
messenger.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  missionary  had  requested  that  no  hint 
should  be  given  to  anyone  that  the  letter 
had  come  from  him ;  so  nothing  remained 
but  to  bide  the  time,  and  make  the  best  use 
of  the  hours  that  remained  to  them  to  prepare 
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to  resist  the  attack.  Unfortunately,  the 
poKce-officer  was  absent,  endeavouring  to 
trace  a  murder  that  had  been  committed  in 
the  jungle  many  miles  away,  so  that.  Captain 
James  being  laid  up,  Humphrey  was  the 
only  available  Englishman  in  the  Station. 
The  doctor,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  native. 
As  to  troops,  there  were  only  a  few  police- 
men, both  horse  and  foot,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  twenty  men. 

The  first  thing  obviously  to  be  done  was 
to  endeavour  to  procure  a  more  adequate 
force.  Captain  James  accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  at  Daranibagh,  the  chief 
town  of  the  division,  and  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Khaki  Rang,  asking  for  a  small 
body  of  troops.  He  also  wrote  to  the  police- 
officer,  begging  him  to  return  at  once  with 
all  his  available  men.  These  letters  were 
respectively  entrusted  to  two  horse-police- 
men, who  were  ordered  to  use  the  utmost 
despatch.    At  the  same  time,  considering  the 
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doubtfulness  of  the  reinforcements  arriving, 
Humphrey  begged  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
to  be  allowed  to  arm  and  drill  the  native 
clerks  in  the  office,  together  with  their  own 
servants,  and  as  many  volunteers  from  the 
small  bazaar  as  might  be  fully  depended 
upon  ;  and  suggested  that  such  w^arlike  pre- 
parations might  possibly  induce  the  Shum- 
shd,rris  to  abandon  their  intended  attack,  and 
would  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
case  they  really  made  it. 

Captain  James  wilHngiy  consented,  and 
Humphrey  naturally  took  command  of  the 
little  contingent. 

The  chief  native  police-officer  in  the 
Station  was  very  indignant  at  first  at  the 
distribution  of  arms  among  the  clerks 
and  servants,  but  Humphrey  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  by  the  alternate  exercise 
of  flattery  and  firmness  he  succeeded  in 
smoothing  over  all  difficulties ;  and  the 
Wednesday  evening  saw  him  in  command 
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of  about  eiglity  most  "  Irregular  "  infantry, 
and  a  cavalry  force  of  six  sabres.  Scouts, 
too,  had  been  sent  out  in  the  direction  from 
Avhich  the  Shumsharris  must  come,  and  all 
went  well,  save  that  no  replies  had  been 
received  from  either  the  Commissioner  or  the 
police-officer. 

Late  at  night  the  sowar  arrived  with  a 
letter  from  Duriiuibagh.  James  tore  it 
open,  read  it  rapidly,  and  handed  it  over  to 
Humphrey  with  a  face  of  the  utmost  disgust. 
It  was  a  very  formal  document,  and  in  it  the 
Commissioner's  clerk  said  That  the  Com- 
missioner had  duly  received  the  letter  of  the 
officiating  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Khaki 
Rang,  dated,  &q.,  &q.  ;  That  there  appeared 
to  him  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
information  with  regard  to  any  expected 
attack  of  the  Shumsharris  was  rehable,  es- 
pecially as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  an 
official  character,  and  That  on  the  whole,  for 
this,  among^  other  wei^'htv  reasons,  the  Com- 
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missioner  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  direct 
any  movement  of  troops  or  police  as  sug- 
gested, &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Well,  we  must  only  fight  it  out  for  our- 
selves," said  Humphrey.  "We'll  lick  them 
all  alone,  never  fear." 

The  Deputy-Commissioner's  house  was 
the  strongest  building  in  the  Station,  and  it 
had  been  additionally  strengthened ;  and 
Sybil,  as  the  only  lady  in  the  place,  had  been 
invited  to  take  up  her  quarters  together 
with  Humphrey  in  this  stronghold. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  Humphrey 
paraded  his  men ;  and  the  sun  was  scarcely 
a  *' lance  high''  in  the  heavens,  when  two 
messengers  tore  up  to  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner's house.  The  first  was  the  sowar 
who  had  been  sent  to  look  after  the  police- 
officer,  and  who,  after  having  been  delayed 
first  of  all  by  his  horse  falling  lame,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  officer  having  changed  his 
camp    a   few   hours   before    the   messenger 
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readied  it,  had  at  length  delivered  the 
letter,  and  now  arrived  bearing  the  answer, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  officer  would 
return  to  the  Station  with  all  speed.  So  far 
was  satisfactory ;  but  the  second  messenger 
was  one  of  the  scouts,  and  his  news  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Shumsharris  were  in 
motion,  and  that  they  were  already  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  Station,  moving 
forward.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore, 
that  Humphrey's  force  would  have  to  fight 
the  enemy  alone. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner's  house  was 
well  and  strongly  built,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  defend  it  against  a 
far  larger  force  than  the  Shumsharris  were 
likely  to  bring  into  the  field  ;  but  merely  to 
defend  the  house  would  be  to  leave  the  rest 
of  the  Station  open  to  pillage,  and  to  inspire 
the  hillmen  with  a  confidence  which  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  the  future ;  and 
Captain  James  and  Humphrey  accordingly 
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aofreed,  after  a  council  of  war,  that  the  assail- 
ants  must  be  met  in  the  field.  The  wall  of 
the  compound  had  been  strengthened  with 
earthworks,  and  the  out-houses,  as  well  as 
the  main  building  of  Captain  James's  house, 
had  been  made  thoroughly  defensible  ;  and 
this,  in  a  place  where  the  earth  was  as  hard 
as  a  stone,  and  where  there  was  no  timber 
of  any  sort,  was  as  much  as  Humphrey's 
"  sappers  "  could  effect  in  the  short  time 
that  remained  to  them. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  repulse  in 
the  first  instance,  Humphrey  was  to  with- 
draw his  forces  behind  the  comj^ound  wall, 
and  garrison  the  house  and  out-buildings. 

But  this  repulse  was  just  what  Humphrey 
determined  should  not  take  place. 

He  drew  up  his  men — a  motley  company  ; 
— twenty  policemen,  three  of  whom  were 
mounted,  about  half  as  many  of  his  own  and 
Captain  James's  servants,  a  few  gardeners 
and   horse-keepers,    and   about   a   score   of 
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volunteers  from  the  native  town,  some  of" 
whom  were  old  soldiers,  and  finally  all  the 
native  messengers  and  clerks  from  the 
Kacheri,-  a  dozen  in  number — -just  eighty- 
five  men  all  told,  each  of  wdiom  was  armed 
with  a  musket  of  some  sort  and  a  sword, 
while  a  few  pistols  and  revolvers  had  been 
distributed  to  those  who  seemed  likely  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

Humphrey  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
bearing  of  all  these  men  save  one,  a  fat 
Bengali  petition-reader  in  the  Kacheri,  a 
man  who  battened  on  the  bribes  he  extracted 
from  snitors,  but  wdio,  having  power,  w^as 
not  only  feared  but  respected  by  all  the 
other  natives  who  w^ere  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  This  man  was  no  favourite  of 
the  Deputy-Commissioner's  ;  and  he  bore  a 
special  grudge  against  Humphrey,  who  had 
already  directed  his  Chief's  attention  to  some 
small  peculation  in  his  department.  When 
all  the  Government  servants  had  been  called 
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upon  to  take  up  arms,  this  man  alone  had 
grumbled,  saying  that  he  was  paid  to  read 
petitions,  and  not  to  fight,  a  fact  which  was 
brought  to  Humphrey's  ears  but  an  hour 
before  the  advance  of  the  ShumsLarris.  As 
the  man  had  some  official  position,  Hum- 
phrey had  appointed  him  to  a  subordinate 
command,  and  had  ordered  him  to  march 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the  force,  while  he 
himself  would  take  up  his  position  on  the  left. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  babii's 
manner  as  he  marshalled  his  httle  army  on 
that  eventful  Thursday  morning  which  dis- 
pleased— nay,  almost  alarmed  him.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  put  another  man  in  his 
place.  Besides,  the  moral  effect  would  have 
been  clearly  bad  ;  so  Humphrey  contented 
himself  with  determining  to  keep  his  eye 
upon  him  ;  and  having  carefully  drawn  up 
his  men,  and  seen  to  the  arms  of  each  one 
in  detail,  he  rode  to  the  front  and  addressed 
to  them  a  short  and  pithy  speech : 
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"To  US  has  arrived  great  honour:  the 
honour  of  defending  this  Station  for  the 
Queen  of  England  against  her  enemies.  We 
are  not  regular  soldiers,  and  the  honour  of 
victory  will  be  for  us  all  the  greater.  I  care 
not  how  many  the  enemy  may  be,  there  are 
enough  of  us.  Those  who  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Enolish  Government  need  never  fear 
defeat.  Now,  one  word  to  conclude.  If 
there  be  anyone  here  who  fears  to  fight,  let 
him  retire  now ;  the  way  is  open ;  he  has 
my  permission  to  go  ;  but  whenever  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  first  man 
who  turns  his  back  to  flee,  shall  die  by  my 
hand." 

Orientals  do  not  cheer,  but  loud  murmurs 
of  applause  followed  the  delivery  of  this 
harangue. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  were  in  sight. 
Humphrey  had  had  a  low  breastwork  con- 
structed on  a  favourable  spot  near  a  well, 
which  not  only  enabled  the  workers  to  soften 
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the  ground,  but  itself  afforded  considerable 
cover.  Some  fifty  yards  in  front  of  this 
position  he  had  overturned  a  score  of  bullock 
carts, — the  only  available  obstruction  upon 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands. 

The  Shumsharris,  some  two  hundred  in 
number,  well  mounted,  and  each  man  armed 
with  long  guns,  swords,  and  numberless 
knives  and  daggers, — informed  by  their  spies 
of  the  non-military  character  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Station,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  upon 
the  little  force. 

Long  before  they  had  reached  the  bullock 
carts,  Humphrey,  who  was  armed  with  a 
double-barrelled  breech-loading  rifle  belong- 
ing to  Captain  James,  had  fired  four  shots 
and  emptied  three  saddles,  while  his  men, 
by  his  strict  orders,  withheld  their  fire. 

At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  bullock 
carts,  and  uncertain  whether  to  ride  over, 
through,  or  round  the  obstruction,  they 
hesitated. 
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"  Now/'  cried  Humphrey,  "  let  each  man 
take  most  deliberate  aim,  and  fire." 

A  somewhat  irregular  volley  followed  this 
order,  but  many  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  the 
whole  body  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

"  Load,  men,  load,  as  fast  as  you  can !  " 
cried  Humphrey,  as  he  raised  his  own 
weapon,  and  delivered  his  fifth  and  sixth 
shots  with  deadly  effect. 

But  now  the  Shumshdrris,  foiled  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  a  coup  de 
maiUj  began  to  discharge  their  long  guns, 
some  few  of  them  dismounting,  and  turning 
Humphrey's  bullock  carts  into  a  temporary 
shelter  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
small  parties  of  horsemen  rode  right  and  left 
to  see  if  a  more  favourable  attack  might  be 
made  on  either  flank.  The  crisis  was  full  of 
danger,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  fat  Babu, 
upon  whom  the  steadiness  of  Humphrey's 
right  depended,  flung  down  his  gun,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "All  is  lost !  let  us  save  ourselves  !  " 

VOL.  in.  0 
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turned  round  and  fled.  The  nearest  files 
turned  round  to  follow  him ;  a  few  more 
wavered.  Half  the  little  force  was  for  the 
moment  demoralized ;  a  minute  more  and  it 
would  have  been  broken  up. 

But  Humphrey,  darting  to  the  right, 
shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Stand ! 
Victory  is  yours !  And  as  for  this  traitor, 
see  how  I  keep  my  word,"  and  raising  his 
rifle,  he  sent  a  bullet  whistling  through  the 
fat  back  of  the  retreating  coward,  who  fell 
dead  as  he  ran. 

The  eflect  was  electrical.  The  men  seemed 
inspired  with  new  courage,  and  had  no  need 
of  their  commanders  order  *'Come,  close  up; 
load  and  fire  !  take  good  aim.  I  have 
wasted  one  shot  on  that  blackguard,  we  can 
afi'ord  to  waste  no  more." 

He  had  himself  loaded  as  he  spoke,  and 
he  discharged  his  piece  among  the  horsemen 
who  were  threatening  his  right  flank  with 
deadly   effect.      But    seeing    that   he   was 
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wanted  in  his  own  place  on  the  left,  he 
cried  out  to  an  old  Sikh  who  had  served 
before,  and  seemed  to  be  remarkably  steady 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  "  Come  here.  I 
name  you  to  command  the  right  in  the 
place  of  that  coward  there.  I  leave  it  to 
you." 

The  man  held  out  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to 
be  touched,  in  token  of  homage,  and  said, 
"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sahib;  but  may 
we  not  charge  them  ?  " 

"No,"  said  his  commander,  ^'we  must 
hold  our  ground ;  we  must  die  here  rather 
than  move." 

*'  I  am  ready  to  die,"  said  the  old  soldier, 
simply ;  and  Humphrey  felt  that  the  position 
was  safe  in  his  hands,  as  he  returned  to  his 
own  place  on  the  left. 

"  Oh  for  half  a  troop  of  cavalry  !  '^  sighed 
Humphrey.  "The  thing  would  be  over ;  " 
and  his  heart  swelled  as  he  thought  of  some 
of  his  old  friends  in  the  17th   Lancers  at 

0  2 
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Hounslow,  and  wondered  again  with  a  smile 
— for  siicli  incongruous  thoughts  will  crowd 
into  men's  minds  on  critical  occasions — 
what  his  sergeant-major  in  the  Coldstreams 
would  have  thought  of  the  appearance  of 
the  "  regiment "  he  was  commanding. 

The  position  this  motley  force  w^as  so 
heroically  defending,  was  just  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  compound-wall 
of  Captain  James's  house.  And,  by  way 
of  keeping  open  his  connection  in  his  rear, 
Humphrey  had  stationed  the  three  horse- 
policemen  together  with  three  volunteers 
who  could,  or  said  they  could  ride,  and  who 
were  mounted  upon  Captain  James's  horses, 
midway  between  his  own  position  and  the 
compound-wall.  Humphrey  had  his  own 
horse  led  by  a  groom  still  farther  from 
the  front.  He  had  preferred  to  fight  on  foot, 
as  giving  him  so  much  better  an  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  encouraging  his  men. 
He    had    also    stationed    all    the    servants 
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and  other  loyal  natives,  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  arm — and  who  would  have  been 
quite  unfit  to  fight,  between  his  fighting 
contingent  and  the  house,  where  they 
might  assist  the  wounded,  keep  up  com- 
munication, and  perhaps  impress  the  enemy 
with  an  idea  of  the  greater  solidity  of  Hum- 
phrey's formation,  and  whence,  in  case  of 
disaster,  tliey  could  speedily  retreat  within 
the  compound- wall. 

The  scheme  was  successful,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  force  Humprey's  rear. 
But  a  bold  attemj^t  w^as  made  to  force  his 
left,  and  it  was  made  in  this  wise.  There 
w^as  another  house  about  two  hundred  yards 
distant  from  his  left  flank,  most  fortunately  a 
little  to  the  rear ;  and  he  saw  the  small  body 
of  the  enemy  who  had  been  reconnoitring 
that  side  of  his  position  conceal  themselves 
behind  it,  after  he  had  given  them  a  right  and 
left  from  his  deadly  double-barrel.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  him  as  he  was  reloading. 
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"  Bring  up  my  horse/'  he  shouted  ;  "'  and, 
sergeant,"  cried  he  to  the  leading  poHce 
sowd,r,  "  come  here." 

The  sergeant  rode  up. 

**  There  are  fourteen  men  behind  the  Dak 
bungalow  there.  There  were  sixteen, — I 
have  killed  two.  Suppose  they  were  to 
charge  us  as  we  stand,  could  you  charge 
them  in  turn  ?  " 

"  We  are  but  three,"  said  the  officer  pro- 
fessionally, "  and  those  three  other  men  ;  but 
if  the  Sahib  would  come  too,"  said  the  man, 
hesitatingly 

*'I  will:  we  shall  be  seven — quite  enough. 
Tell  the  others.  Look  to  your  arms  :  be 
ready.  Form  in  line.  I  will  lead  on  the 
right,  and  let  no  man  stir  till  I  give  the 
word." 

The  man  saluted,  and  Humphrey's  own 
horse  was  led  up.  Before  mounting  it,  ho 
turned  to  his  neighbour,  his  own  head 
servant,  a  Mohammedan,  of  course. 
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"  Look  here,  Rajjab,  if  I  have  to  ride  away 
after  some  of  these  Shumsharris,  you  are  to 
stand  here  and  fight  on,  just  as  if  I  were  here 
all  the  time.  You  are  not  to  let  any  man 
move — either  forwixrds  or  backwards.  Swear 
by  the  head  of  your  eldest  son." 

"  I  swear." 

As  Humphrey  turned  round,  the  party  of 
Shumshdrris  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the 
Dak  bungalow,  and  advanced  upon  Hum- 
phrey's position  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  Look  to  your  front,  men  !  to  your  front  ! 
I  will  take  care  of  the  left,"  cried  he,  as  he 
leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  m  a  few  seconds 
more  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  right 
of  his  little  troop. 

On  rode  the  Shumsharris,  and  on ;  and  still 
Humphrey  moved  not.  He  knew  well  that 
were  he  to  meet  them  face  to  face,  the  mere 
shock  of  fourteen  horses  against  seven  would 
overwhelm  him ;  so  he  waited,  and  being 
himself  over  fifty  yards  in  rear  of  the  position 
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to  be  charged,  lie  sat  still,  gripping  his  rifle  in 
his  hands  and  his  saddle  between  his  knees, 
until  the  enemy  were  almost  level  with  him. 
Then  raising  his  piece  he  cried  "  Fire  ! "  and 
then  dropping  it  and  drawing  his  sword,  he 
shouted  "  Charge  !  Gallop  !  "  and  in  another 
moment  the  seven  men  rode  right  into  the 
flank  of  tlie  ten  men  who  remained  of  the 
fom'teen.  Humphrey  w\as  first  in  the  7nelee, 
parried  a  cut  at  his  head,  but  received  a  blow 
which  disabled  his  bridle  arm.  What  cared 
he?     Was  not  he  among  the  enemy? 

The  combat  was  brief.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  after  the  first  shock  one  man  seemed 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  struggling 
mass  of  men  and  horses,  and  rode  away  rapidly 
and  unpursued  towards  the  Shumshdrris* 
lines;  and  five  horsemen,  one  apparently 
grievously  wounded,  and  none  unscathed, 
rode  back  to  the  British  position. 

The  enemy,  who  had  been  meditating  a 
general   advance — when  Humphrey's  forces 
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should  have  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
their  attack  on  his  left  flank,  were  thunder- 
struck at  this  unexpected  issue  of  the  move- 
ment :  their  fire  immediatelv  slackened ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  Humphrey 
more  than  once  thou^^ht  of  ordering]:  a  oreneral 
advance,  their  commander  drew  his  men  to- 
gether, and  ordered  an  immediate  retreat. 

But  as  they  still  numbered  more  than 
Humphrey's  little  force,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  being  well  mounted  and  trained 
soldiers,  Humphrey  did  not  dare  to  allow 
his  men  to  leave  their  position,  even  on  the 
tempting  service  of  pursuing  a  defeated  and 
retreating  enemy. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


And  so  the  fight  was  won,  the  station 
saved,  and  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat, 
unpursued  for  want  of  cavalry,  but  tho- 
roughly beaten,  discomfited,  disgraced, 
and  demoralised,  leaving  thirty-seven  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  carrying  back  with  them  in  their  flight 
twice  as  many  more  of  their  wounded  com- 
panions. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British 
was  but  three  men  killed,  and  seven 
wounded,  whose  hurts  were  carefully  seen 
to  by  Humphrey,  before  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  galloped  up  to  the  house  where 
his   wife   and   his    superior   officer,  already 
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aware  of  liis  victory,  were  impatiently 
awaiting  his  return.  As  he  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle  Sybil  rushed  to  the 
door. 

''My  darling  Humphrey,  are  you  not 
hurt  ?  " 

"  Only  a  scratch,"  said  her  husband  as 
he  embraced  her  gaily. 

*'My  darling,  you  are  hurt.  I  see  your 
arm  is  hanging  by  your  side  ;  and  there  is 
no  surgeon  here.     My  God,  my  God  ! " 

"  It  is  nothing,  darling,  really.  The 
fellow's  hand  must  have  turned  as  he  struck 
at  me,  or  that  sharp  sword  of  his  would  have 
taken  my  arm  clean  off.  My  arm  is  only  a 
little  stunned  with  the  blow ;  the  wound  is  a 
mere  scratch,  and  a  little  cold  water  and 
rest  will  make  it  all  right  in  no  time.  And 
you,  darling,"  said  he,  clasping  her  in  his 
unwounded  arm,  and  kissing  her  tenderly, 
*'  you  will  be  better  than  all  the  surgeons  in 
the  world.     But  come,  I  must  go  in  and  tell 
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poor  James  all  about  it.  Poor  fellow,  liow 
I  wish  he  could  have  been  there !  " 

And  Captain  James  received  him  as  one 
brave  man  does  another  in  the  hour  of 
victory. 

Before  they  had  been  half-an-hour  to- 
gether, up  galloped  the  police-officer  at  the 
head  of  his  small  mounted  force  ;  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use  iu  pursuing  the  enemy,  but 
just  in  time  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  of  the  affair.  This  important 
statement  having  been  carefully  composed, 
and  finally  copied  in  due  official  form  by  the 
soldier  clerk,  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the 
newly-arrived  sowars  to  the  Commissioner 
at  Durdnibagh  ;  and  after  a  good  dinner,  in 
which  the  belated  police-officer  and  the  dis- 
abled Deputy-Commissioner  drank  the  health 
of  Humphrey  and  Sybil,  James  burst  out : 

"  If  all  our  Services  were  not  so  con- 
foundedly hampered  with  rules  of  seniority 
and  limits  of  age,  and  examination,  and  this, 
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that  and  the  other,  my  clear  Perceval,  you 
ought  to  get  a  company  in  an  Irregular 
Cavalry  regiment  at  once." 

"  Too  good  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, laconically  ;  but  he  looked  as  if  he 
liked  the  notion  very  much.  Indeed,  he 
felt  in  his  element  a-soldiering ;  and  all 
animals,  from  fishes  upwards,  have  a  way 
of  enjoying  themselves  therein. 

The  day  but  one  afterwards,  when  Hum- 
phrey was  wondering  whether  there  renlly 
was  any  chance  of  his  getting  a  commission, 
as  James  had  suggested,  a  reply  arrived 
from  the  Commissioner,  in  which  not  only 
was  Humphrey  not  commended,  but  the 
death  of  the  Babu  was  alluded  to  in  strono^ 
language,  and  the  great  Official  announced 
his  intention  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Khdki 
Rang  to  hold  a  "  local  enquiry,"  and  begging 
that  suitable  provision  might  be  made  for 
his  reception. 

It   would    be    difficult    to    say   whether 
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Humphrey,  or  Sybil,  or  Captain  James 
was  the  most  distressed  at  this  frigid 
communication,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  accept  the  situation ;  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  Commissioner  appeared 
with  a  large  camp,  escorted  by  a  strong 
body  of  police,  both  mounted  and  on  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  the  usual  number  of 
servants,  domestic  and  official,  together  with 
baggage-horses  and  camels  carrying  tents, 
furniture,  and  other  impedimenta. 

The  Commissioner,  who  was  a  pompous 
personage  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Indian 
official  Pharisee,  was  possibly  glad  that  the 
attack  had  been  repulsed,  but  he  was 
infinitely  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which  it 
liad  been  done. 

And  first  of  all  he  was  annoyed  that  an 
attack  should  have  been  made  in  Ins  division, 
especially  after  lie  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
say  that  such  an  attack  was  out  of  the 
question — a   circumstance    which    he   very 
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prudently  ignored  during  the  whole  of  the 
"local  enquiry."  Furthermore  he  was  an- 
noyed that  an  officer  in  Ms  division  should 
have  thought  fit  to  break  his  leg  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  and  that  one  of  Ms  superinten- 
dents of  police  should  have  been  absent  from 
the  station  at  a  time,  when,  as  he  had  said 
an  attack  could  not  be  expected,  he  could 
scarcely  blame  him  for  being  absent.  But 
all  this  annoyance  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  his  indignation  at  the  fact  that  a  mere 
clerk,  an  uncovenanted  nobody,  should  have 
presumed  to  take  the  place  of  the  proper 
officers  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  should 
still  further  have  presumed  to  succeed. 
But  that  this  obtrusive,  obnoxious  English- 
man should  have  dared  to  exercise  a  power 
that  only  belonged  to  him,  the  Commissionek, 
(subject  to  confirmation  at  head-quarters) — 
the  power  of  life  and  death, — this  was  alto- 
gether too  much  for  the  great  man  ;  and  he 
determined  that  he  at  least  would   not  be 
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wanting  when  called  upon  to  act  at  so  grave 
and  important  a  juncture.  So  the  "  local 
enquiry  "  was  held,  and  the  result  of  it  was 
that  Humphrey  Perceval  was  committed  to 
stand  his  trial  at  Garmpore  on  a  charge  of 

MUKDER. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Adeane  felt  the  Percevals'  absence  a  good 
deal.  He  was  left  as  it  were  alone  in  an 
unsympathetic  crowd.  But  his  was  a  strong 
nature,  and  he  did  not  repine,  and  only- 
sought  consolation  in  hard  work.  He  made 
great  progress  in  the  native  languages,  and 
soon  became  familiar  with  the  procedure  of 
the  Indian  courts. 

Success  is  a  good  introduction  everywhere; 
but  in  India  it  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
Adeane,  having  "  won  "  two  or  three  cases 
in  the  local  courts,  which  were  not  only  of 
some  importance,  but  in  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  interested,  speedily 
obtained  a  reputation  which   daily  brought 
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litigants  to  liis  door.  He  was  already 
making  a  fair  income,  and  there  seemed 
every  probability  of  its  steadily  increasing. 
With  Garmpore  society  he  was  not  popu- 
lar, but  he  cared  little — perhaps  too  little 
— about  it ;  though,  as  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal  and  was  clearly  never  *'  made  to  live 
alone,"  Francis  Adeane,  deprived  of  the 
congenial  society  of  the  Percevals,  found 
himself  irresistibly  attracted  by  that  of  Miss 
Beatrix  Carnegie. 

"  How  changing  Indian  society  is,"  said  he 
one  afternoon,  when  they  met,  as  they  did 
six  times  a  week,  at  the  station  Badminton. 
"  I  arrived  here,  as  it  were  only  the  other 
day,  with  a  large  party,  and  now  I  am  the 
only  one  left.  The  Percevals  you  know  are 
at  Khd-ki  Bang.  Mr.  Norton  left  last  week 
for  Australia,  finding  he  had  no  chance  here 
as  an  outsider ;  and  now  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  made  acting  Commissioner  of  Jagra, 
and  they  leave  to-morrow." 
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"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Carnegie,  "  it 
is  a  great  drawback.  It  must  spoil  society ; 
and  were  it  not  that  one  seems  to  be  per- 
petually meeting  people  over  and  over 
again,  this  continual  parting  would  be  very 
sad ;  but  people  seem  to  get  accustomed 
to  it,  just  as  they  do  to  sudden  death, 
and  other  accidents  and  incidents  of  Indian 
life." 

^'  Oh,  yes  ;  but  w^hat  strikes  me  most  in 
Indian  society  is  its  incredible  littleness. 
When  a  handful  of  Englishmen  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  old  and  complex  civihza- 
tion,  and  called  upon  to  govern  three  hundred 
millions  of  people ;  and  when,  all  things 
considered,  they  do  it  pretty  v/ell,  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  they  themselves  should  be  so 
small-minded  and  shallow,  so  jealous  about 
trifles,  so  petty,  so  spiteful  when  they  are 
offended,  so  vain  wdien  they  are  pleased  : 
in  fact,  something  betw^een  an  English  vestry- 
man and  a  French  sous  prefety 

p  2 
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"  Yes  ;  and  if  your  French  sous  vrefet,  or 
your  English  stay-at-home  vestryman,  were 
invested  with  arbitrary  power,  hke  our  Indian 
civihans,  in  a  country  where  Power  is  every- 
thing, and  wliere  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  population  in  the  whole  world  merely 
seeks  to  know  what  Arbitrary  Power  wishes 
done,  in  order  that  they  may  promptly  do 
it — if,  like  them,  they  were  strictly  and  com- 
pletely honourable,  very  hard-working,  and 
not  only  anxious  but  determined  to  do  right, 
and  if  their  authority  were  further  affirmed 
by  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  troops,  I  think  the  vestryman 
and  the  sous  jprefet  would  govern  the 
country  just  as  well  as  it  is  governed  at 
present." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  Adeane;  "though  indeed 
some  departments,  such  as  the  public  works, 
and  especially  the  finance,  could  scarcely  be 
worse  administered, — but  come,  don't  let  us 
discuss  Indian  politics :  though,  indeed,  you 
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are   somewhat   bold   in   your   ideas  for   an 
Indian  lady." 

"Don't  call  me  an  Indian  lady,"  said  she, 
somewhat  hastily.  ''  I  was  born  here,  it  is 
true  ;  but  I  am  no  more  Indian  than  you 
are,  for  all  that." 

"  Well,  as  I  have  got  to  live  here,  I 
suppose,  for  a  good  many  years  to  come,  I 
rather  regret  that  I  am  not  more  of  an. 
Indian.  It  is  a  pity  to  be  out  of  harmony 
^vith  the  people  you  have  to  live  among." 

'*  Well,  this  depends  who  those  people 
are,"  said  she  quickly.  "  You  w^ould  not 
think  it  necessary  to  become  a  Mahomme- 
dan  if  you  went  to  live  in  Turkey,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"Not  exactly.  But  you  see  that  most 
men  in  this  country — to  say  nothing  of  their 
having  the  common  tie  of  belonging  to  the 
same  service — come  out  to  India  before  they 
are  of  age,  having  spent  their  entire  youth 
slaving  away  in  company   with  a  score  of 
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other  boys  with  precisely  similar  aspirations, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Wrench,  or  Mr. 
Spoon,  knowing  nothing  of  English  life  or 
English  society  :  they  arrive  here,  and  they 
naturally  obtain  their  impressions  of  life  and 
society  from  what  they  see  in  their  new 
home ;  of  course  they  do,  it  is  only  natural. 
But,  then,  a  fellow  like  me,  who  went  to 
Eton  and  to  Cambridge,  and  who  lived  half  a 
dozen  years  afterwards  in  London  society, 
who  never  met  an  Indian  civilian  till  he  came 
to  Garmpore,  can  have  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  them.  Many  of  their  most 
cherished  ideas  seem  to  me  to  be  absurd, 
and  a  great  deal  that  I  perfectly  naturally 
think  or  do,  is  equally  incomprehensible,  and 
possibly  extremely  distasteful  to  them.  Now, 
for  instance,  the  other  day  that  young  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  acting  for  three  days  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Walker,  was  asked  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Nicol's.     Perhaps  you  heard  ?  " 
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"No." 

*'  Well,  Colonel  Chard  was'also  tliere,  and 
lie  very  naturally  took  down  the  lady  of  the 
house.  But  it  seems  that  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner ranks  above  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  army,  and  accordingly  young  Jones 
was  offended  at  not  taking  the  highest  place 
in  the  dining-room,  and  so  he  showed  his 
displeasure  by  not  saying  one  word  during 
dinner  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  and  taking  his  departure  with- 
out bidding  her  good-night,  as  soon  as  the 
meal  itself  was  concluded.  Well,  people 
here  say  he  acted  quite  right." 

"No!  do  they  really  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes :  but  to  my  mind,  and  I  daresay 
to  yours,  his  conduct  was  not  only  wanting 
in  the  most  elementary  principles  of  good 
breeding,  but  it  was  absolutely  laughable  in 
its  smallness — the  pomposity  of  a  water 
wag-tail." 

"  I  am  sure  I  quite  agree  with  you.     And, 
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pray,  remember  for  the  future  that  I  only 
arrived  in  India  a  week  sooner  than  you 
did,  that  is  as  a  '  grown-up  ! '  " 

*'  And  that  you  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Mrs.  Fox  or  Mrs.  Parker,  believe  me," 
said  Adeane;  "I  never  imagined  it  for  a 
moment ;  nor  any  admiration  for  Mr.  Jones 
— even  when  he  is  acting  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner.'' 

Now  as  a  natural  result  of  this  and  many 
similar,  and  some  far  less  prosy  conversations, 
Francis  Adeane  began  to  think  that  although 
his  ideas  generally  were  not  exactly  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  most  of  his  Garmpore 
acquaintances,  there  was  one  at  least  among 
them  with  whom  he  felt  very  much  in 
harmony  indeed,  and  who  seemed  almost 
equally  pleased  to  be  in  harmony  with  him. 

Indeed,  so  constantly  were  Adeane  and 
Miss  Carnegie  to  be  seen  in  each  others 
company,  that  Mrs.  Fox  at  length  "  thought 
it  her  duty  "  to  tell  Mrs.  Carnegie  that  there 
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had  been  stories  about  Mr.  Adeane  and  Mrs. 
Perceval,  about  the  exact  truth  of  which  she 
could  of  course  not  pretend  to  vouch ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  nobody  hneio  anything  about  Mr. 
Adeane,  beyond  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  England — and  he  had  never  satis- 
factorily explained  why  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
everybody  knew  that  Mrs.  Perceval  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be, — she  thought  that 
Mrs.  Carnegie,  as  a  friend,  would  only  con- 
sider that  she  had  done  right  in  letting  her 
know  what  people  were  beginning  to  say 
about  her  daughter  and  the  young  lawyer. 

To  all  of  which  Mrs.  Carnegie  replied  as 
civilly  as  possible,  that  she  thanked  Mrs. 
Fox  for  her  good  intentions,  but  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  look  after  her  own  daughter. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  famous  local 
inquhy  was  made  known  to  Sybil,  she  fainted 
away.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too 
strong  for  her.  She  had  expected  praise, 
fame,  promotion  ;  and  that  it  should  come 
to  this !  Captain  James  did  his  best  to 
cheer  her,  but  he  felt  far  from  cheerful 
himself.  He  dare  not  even  interest  himself 
in  Humphrey's  case ;  such  interference  would 
not  only  have  been  considered  as  an  insult 
to  his  superior  officer,  and  all  the  more 
so  as  the  Commissioner  was  a  regular  civil 
Civilian,  but  it  would  not  have  been  of  the 
slightest  use. 

Before  the  day  was  over  Humphrey  was 
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sent  off  under  a  guard  to  Garmpore  jail,  to 
await  his  trial  in  that  city,  and  Sybil,  bear- 
ing up  bravely,  like  a  brave  little  woman 
as  she  was,  made  hurried  preparations  to 
follow  him.  Now  in  countries  where  there 
are  neither  railways  nor  mail  coaches, 
ladies  cannot  start  on  long  journeys  at  a 
moment's  notice;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  offices  of  Captain  James,  poor 
Sybil  might  have  been  left  entirely  without 
the  means  to  move  that  way  or  this. 

But  Captain  James  made  up  for  his  en- 
forced inaction  as  regarded  Humphrey,  by  a 
greater  zeal  in  the  assistance  of  Sybil,  and 
before  night  he  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  her  starting  early  the 
next  morning.  Her  servants — with  one  ex- 
ception— barely  treated  her  with  common 
respect,  when  the  fate  of  her  husband  be- 
came known  ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  pay  them  their  wages  and 
dismiss  them  at  an  hour's  notice. 
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All  Indian  servant  expects  no  more.  The 
one  exception  was  the  head  man,  Rajjab, 
who  had  taken  Humphrey's  pk\ce  at  the 
left  of  the  column  when  he  had  led  his 
sowars  to  the  final  charge ;  and  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  Mem  Sahib's 
service,  and  accompany  her  to  Garmpore. 
All  the  Perceval's  furniture — there  was  not 
much — and  their  heavy  baggage,  was  moved 
into  Captain  James's  house,  and  the  next 
morning  saw  Sybil,  in  light  marching  order, 
and  attended  by  Rajjab  Khiin,  on  her  way 
from  Khaki  Rang  to  Garmpore.  But  in 
all  the  worry  and  excitement  of  moving 
and  packing,  she  had  found  time  to  write 
wo  letters :  one  to  Humphrey,  to  tell  him 
that  she  was  following  him,  and  bidding 
him  not  to  lose  heart ;  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  Hildritch,  telling  him  simply  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  and  asking  for  his  pro- 
tection, or  at  least  his  advice. 

After  twenty-four  hours  of  weary  travel- 
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ling,  she  arrived  at  lier  destination,  drove 
to  the  hotel,  and  without  losing  a  moment^ 
despatched  her  letters  by  trusty  hands,  while 
Eajjab  went  off  to  inform  Adeane  of  her 
arrival.  Before  very  long  the  men  returned. 
Mr.  Hildritch  would  send  an  answer  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  messenger  who  had 
been  to  the  jail  brought  back  Sybil's  own 
letter,  with  a  verbal  message,  that  prisoners 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  letters  without 
an  order. 

Sybil  was  ashamed  of  having  given  way 
under  the  first  shock,  and  she  had  deter- 
mined from  the  moment  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness, that  come  what  might,  she  would 
brace  up  her  nerves  to  go  through  with 
wdiatever  she  had  to  do  bravely,  and  in 
appearance,  at  least,  coolly.  But  this  rebuff 
well  nigh  threw  her  off  her  balance.  For- 
tunately, before  the  messenger  had  left 
her  presence,  Francis  Adeane  entered  the 
room. 
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*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Perceval,  what  is  this  I 
hear?" 

The  sound  of  his  voice  at  once  filled  Sybil 
^vith  confidence  and  with  hope.  Kind  and 
sympathetic  as  Captain  James  had  been,  she 
felt  that  he  could  do  but  little  ;  nor  could 
she  regard  him  at  all  in  the  same  light  as 
she  did  an  old  friend — a  friend  that  she 
had  "  known  at  home/'  There  was  magic 
in  the  very  thought. 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Adeane,  you  will  save  him,  1 
know.     We  have  only  you  to  look  to." 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  here — at  all 
events,"  replied  he. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Sybil,  showing  him 
the  returned  note — "They  won't  let  him 
have  it ! " 

"  Oh,  we'll  soon  settle  that." 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  Eajjab  told  me  all — at  least  quite 
enough.  The  first  thing  is  to  see  him : 
we'll  talk  over  everything  else  afterwards." 
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''  May  I  coine  too  ?  "  said  Sybil  timidly. 

"  Not  just  yet.  You  wish  me  to  take 
up  his  case  ?  '' 

*'  Of  course  !  who  else  ?  " 

**  Then  I  as  his  counsel  have  a  right  to 
see  him,  and  I  am  the  only  person  in 
Garmpore  who  has  that  right.  I  will  go 
and  see  him  at  once  ;  and  then  we  will  get 
leave  for  you  to  visit  him.  I  will  think  how 
it  can  best  be  done.  Meanwhile,  I  will  tell 
him  you  are  here  " — and  looking  at  Sybil's 
pale  face,  he  added,  "  may  I  say — quite  well." 

''  Yes,  certainly,  quite  well.  Now  go,  go. 
Oh !  forgive  me." 

"Nay,"  said  Adeane,  pressing  her  hand 
with  a  look  of  deep  respect,  *'  you  have 
had  a  long  journey  :  hadn't  you  better  lie 
down  for  a  few  hours;  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  some  time." 

He  little  knew  how  long.  He  drove  first 
straight  to  the  jail,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Perceval. 
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''He  could  not  be  admitted  without  an 
order." 

*'  Not  the  prisoner's  legal  adviser  1 '' 

"  Not  without  an  order." 

He  drove  off  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

*' Could  he  have  an  order  to  see  Mr. 
Perceval  in  the  Central  jail  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  usual.  Why  did  he  want  to 
see  him  ?  '^ 

"  As  his  counsel,  he  had  a  right  to  see 
him." 

"  Under  what  section  of  the  Code  V 

Adeane  said,  "  He  didn't  care  about  the 
Code,  but  that  every  prisoner  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  see  his  legal  adviser,  and 
consult  him  with  regard  to  his  defence." 

"The  Deputy  Commissioner  did  not  know 
or  care  about  constitutional  rights.  There 
was  no  section  in  the  Code  which  compelled 
him  to  grant  an  order  to  a  lawyer  to  see  a 
prisoner  in  jail,  and  he  would  not  do  it,  at 
least  not  without  reference  to  the  Judge  or  the 
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Commissioner.    Besides,  Adeane  sliould  have 
presented  a  petition  on  an  8-anna  stamp." 

**  Good.     Adeane  \YouId  do  so." 

He  had  fortunately  a  good  temper,  and 
lie  was  learning  the  infinite  patience  ^vhicli 
is  required  to  deal  with  Indian  officialism. 
He  accordingly  wrote  out  a  petition,  stamped 
it,  and  lianded  it  to  the  officer. 

"  Mr.  Adeane,"  said  he  solemnly,  "  the 
Iiour  for  the  presentation  of  petitions  is 
past,  but  I  Avill  consent  to  receive  this.  It 
will  be  disposed  of  at  the  usual  time  to- 
morrow, at  11  o'clock.     Good-day." 

Adeane  was  clearly  foiled  ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  drove  off  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  had  no  evidence  before 
him  that  Humphrey  was  in  the  Garmpore 
jail  at  all,  and  until  he  had,  he  would  not 
even  consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  would  grant  Mr.  Adeane  the  order  he 
requested ;  and  as  to  wdiat  evidence  would 
satisfy   him,    he   was   of    opinion    that    an 
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official  copy  of  the  order  of  commitment 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Durdnibdgh, 
which  could  be  obtained  on  petition  to  that 
officer,  would  enable  him  to  take  the  case 
into  consideration.     "  Good-day." 

Sick  at  heart,  Adeane  then  drove  to  the 
Judges'  Court.  It  was  closed.  He  was  won- 
dering what  he  should  do  before  returning 
to  Sybil,  when  he  saw  driving  along  the 
road  and  coming  towards  him  Dr.  Mc- 
Ekeson,  the  superintendent  of  the  jail. 
All  doctors  who  are  fit  for  anything  in 
India  are  made  superintendents  of  jails, 
the  others  being  left  to  doctor  the  patients, 
and  Dr.  McEkeson  was  a  clever,  a  culti- 
vated, and  an  amiable  man. 

*'  Good  day.  Dr.  McEkeson.  How  d'ye 
do  ?     I  want  to  see  a  prisoner  in  your  jail." 

'^Perceval?" 

"Yes." 

**  All  right ;  when  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Now  ! — Stay,  I  have   a   call   to   make. 
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AVill  you  meet  me  tliere  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  All  revoii\  then." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  less  than  an 
hour,  Francis  Adeane  and  Humphrey  Per- 
ceval gripped  one  another  by  the  hand  in  the 
"Europeans'  ward"  of  the  Garmpore  jail. 

*'Svbil?" 

»/ 

"  She  is  here,  quite  well.  I  have  just 
left  her." 

*' Just"  was  perhaps  a  white  lie. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  fellow." 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it — try  and  pass 
over  nothing." 

And  so  Humphrey  did,  and  passed  over 
nothing,  in  his  simple  and  straightforward 
narrative,  but  the  extent  of  his  own  bravery 
and  military  skill. 

Francis  Adeane  was  no  woman ;  but  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  hands  clenched 
more  than  once  during  the  narrative. 

Q  2 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  in  tlie  least 
afraid.  You  will  have  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  you  know,  and  there's  just  as  much 
chance  of  their  convicting  you  as  of  their 
convicting  me.  Make  your  mind  quite  easy 
on  that  score.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
lose  your  place." 

"Bah!  lose  my  place,  what's  that?  Do 
you  mean  seriously  that  there's  no  chance 
of  these  fellows "  he  paused. 

"  None,"  said  Adeane,  solemnly,  and  then 
he  added,  with  a  hiss  of  contempt,  "  the 
low  mean  skunks." 

''Well,"  said  Humphrey,  brightening  up 
visibly,  "  when  will  the  trial  be  ? " 

"  Oh,  soon,  I  fancy.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
know  to-morrow  or  next  day.  I  will  keep 
you  informed.  Now  I  must  go  and  tell 
Mrs.  Perceval  that  I  have  seen  you,  and 
I  will  try  and  get  leave  for  her  to  come 
and  see  you  here.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 
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In  the  next  morning's  Garmjpore  Gazette 
tlie  following  paragraph  was  prhited  in  a 
conspicuous  position. 

"We  hear  from  Khaki  Rang:  that  the 
Station  was  threatened  on  Tlinrsday  kist  by  a 
small  party  of  Sliumsharris  wlio,  however, 
met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  speedily 
retired.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Cap- 
tain James,  w^as  unfortunately  laid  up  at  the 
time,  having  broken  his  leg  some  days 
before  ;  but  that  most  energetic  oflicer,  IMr. 
McNulty,  Commissioner  of  Daranlbagh,  was 
soon  on  the  spot,  and  lield  a  local  inquiry. 
It  appears  that  the  Deputy-Commissioner's 
clerk,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
that  officer  to  look  after  some  of  his  native 
confreres  who  had  volunteered  to  defend  the 
Kacli^ri,  presumably  losing  his  temper  at 
some  fancied  disobedience  to  his  orders,  fired 
at  and  killed  the  Serisliticldr  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner's  Court,  Babu  Lai,  a  Bengali 
of  great  experience   and  of   excellent  cha- 
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racter.  The  Commissioner,  on  learning  the 
facts  of  the  case,  immediately  suspended  the 
clerk  in  question,  and  ordered  him  to  Garm- 
pore  in  safe  custody,  where  he  will  be  tried  on 
a  capitcxl  charge  ere  long.  Such  outrages  can 
no  longer  be  permitted  if  we  are  to  make  good 
our  position  in  the  country  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  offender  will  meet  with  his  deserts.'* 

The  above  elegant  and  truthful  com- 
position informed  the  Garmpore  world  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Khdki  Rang.  And 
Garmpore  read  and  commented. 

"  I  never  liked  that  Perceval  fellow,"  said 
Mrs.  Fox  to  Mrs.  Parker ;  "  and  now  I 
suppose  he'll  be  hanged." 

"No,  really,"  said  the  other,  "not  for 
shooting  a  nigger." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not." 

"Why,  don't  you  remember,"'  continued 
Mrs.  Parker,  "  when  ]Mr.  Lovett  knocked  a 
man  on  the  head  at  Gum  Gar  and  the  fellow 
died,  nothing  at  all  was  done  to  him  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  officially  cautioned,  I  tliink." 

"  But,  then,  they  said  that  he  didn't  mean 
to  do  it,  and  that  the  man's  skull  was 
extremely  thin,  and  then,"  said  the  lady 
respectfully,  "  he  was  a  loahha  civilian,  you 
know." 

"Ah,  of  course  that  does  make  a  dif- 
ference/' 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Towser,"  said  she,  as  that  gentle- 
man came  up,  "  when  is  your  friend  Perceval 
to  be  hanged  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  hear  he  is  to 
be  tried  in  three  weeks.  But,  please  don't 
call  him  a  friend  of  mine.  Our  families  were 
intimate  at  home  in  old  days,  that  is  all  the 
connection  between  us." 

It  was  true  that  that  day  three  weeks  had 
been  fixed  for  Humphrey's  trial ;  and  now  no 
further  objection  could  be  made  for  Adeane's 
seeing  him  professionally,  and  arrangements 
were  made  by  him  by  which  even  Sybil  was 
to  be  allowed  to  see  him  twice  a  week.     Six 
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visits,  each  with  an  age  between  tliem  ;  and 
then  the  end.  And  how  slowly  the  time 
passed. 

The  day  after  Sybil's  arrival  from  Khdki 
Rang,  Adeane  had  said  to  a  frieod  of  his, 
a  canal  officer  stationed  at  Garmpore,  "  You 
have  a  spare  bedroom  in  your  house,  will 
you  let  me  come  and  chum  with  you  for  a 
month  ? "  and  the  canal  officer  had  naturally 
answered  "  Certainly." 

A  few  coolies  moved  Adeane's  luggage 
and  some  articles  of  furniture  up  to  Mr. 
Bevan's  bungalow,  and  Adeane  had  then 
called  on  Sybil  at  her  dreary  hotel,  and  said  : 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Perceval,  my  house  is  empty. 
I  am  now  living  with  another  man  some 
distance  off.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
send  for  some  coolies  to  move  your  things  at 
once  from  this  place." 

"  Oh,  how^  kind,  how  very  good  and 
thoughtful  of  you,  Mr.  Adeane,  I  really 
cannot  think  of  it." 
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"  I  spoke  to  Perceval  about  it  yesterday, 
and  asked  his  leave  before  presuming  to 
make  such  an  offer;  and  I  have  not  only 
obtained  his  permission,  but  it  is  his  wish 
tliat  you  should  go.  The  servants  are  all 
the  same  as  when  you  lived  in  the  house  be- 
fore going  to  Khaki  Rang,  and  they  will  all 
know  you,  and  you  will  feel  quite  at  home." 

"  How  can  I  tliank  you  ?  "  said  Sybil. 
*'  I  dare  not  even  try.'' 

"  Pray  do  not  think  of  thanking  me  ;  I  will 
go  at  once  and  send  for  some  coolies  ; "  and 
he  somewhat  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Adeane,  like  a  true  English  gentleman, 
was  not  only  more  respectful  to  Sybil,  now 
that  she  was  in  distress ;  but  what  was  much 
more  difficult,  he  was  even  more  distant  in 
his  manner,  now  that  she  was  putting  herself 
under  an  obligation  to  him  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  Indeed,  much  as  lie  would 
have  liked  to  have  spent  half  of  each  day  with 
her,  endeavouring  to  cheer,  and  amuse,  and 
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keep  lier  company  in  her  loneliness  and 
her  distress,  he  rather  avoided  her  society, 
and  though  he  paid  her  a  short  call  each 
day,  he  pleaded  press  of  work  as  an  excuse 
for  not  prolonging  his  visits.  But  he  deter- 
mined that  she  should  not  be  left  alone,  and 
he  knew  of  but  one  person  in  the  Station  who 
was  worthy  to  bear  her  company.  And  he 
had  asked  her  if  she  would  do  so  :  and  she  had 
said  "  Yes."  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Beatrix  Carnegie  spent  a  part  of  each  day 
with  Sybil  Perceval,  and  as  Adeane  and  Miss 
Carnegie  met  every  afternoon,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Anglo-Indian  society,  it  was 
very  natural  that  they  should  talk  much  and 
intimately  of  Sybil  and  her  affixirs.  So  inti- 
mately indeed  did  they  come  to  talk,  that 
Adeane  at  length  felt  he  had  no  right  to  put 
off  any  longer  that  which  for  some  time 
he  had  felt  must  come  at  last ;  and  he 
asked  Beatrix  Carnegie  to  be  to  him  for 
life   what   she    was   to   Sybil   Perceval   for 
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three  weeks,  and  to  bear  liini  company 
through  sickness  and  health,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  until  life  should  part  them  for  a 
season.  And  she  had  once  more  answered, 
"  Yes.'' 

The  excitement  of  the  coming  trial,  his 
own  deep  sympathy  for  both  the  imprisoned 
husband  and  the  forlorn  wife,  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  generous  loving  nature  of  Beatrix, 
as  brought  out  and  developed  in  his  daily 
conversation  with  lier,  had  made  Francis 
xVdeane's  pulse  beat  a  little  too  quick  :  and 
he  dreaded  the  interview  with  My.  Carnegie. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, *'  at  any  rate.'' 

The  Judge  was  very  angry.  Adeane 
spoke  of  his  family  and  his  position  in 
England.  The  Judge  did  not  care  a  button 
about  either ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  having 
£200  a-year  of  his  own,  the  great  man 
somewhat  relented.  A  dead  civilian  after 
all  is  only  worth  £300  a-year. 
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''  But  you  have  no  position." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  out  here," 
said  Adeane.' 

"  But  you  cannot  be  making  enough  to 
support  a  wife  ?  " 

*'  I  am  making  seven  hundred  rupees  a 
month  ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  that  will  steadily  increase." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  my  daughter  must  do 
as  she  likes !  Girls  are  always  fools.  They 
never  will  believe  those  who  tell  them  what 
is  good  for  them/' 

"  I  trust,"  said  Adeane,  drawing  himself  up, 
"that  however  great  a  drawback  my  want 
of  official  position  may  be  in  your  eyes, 
I  am  worthy  in  every  other  way  of  your 
respect,  as  well  as  of  your  daughter's  love." 

The  Judge  stared.  Worthy  of  his  respect ! 
Oh,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  He  paused 
to  consider  in  what  way  he  had  best  chastise 
such  impertinence,  but  nothing  very  happy 
immediately  suggesting   itself,  he  bowed  a 
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negative  crushing  bow ;  while  Adeane,  un- 
daunted, continued : 

"  Having  proceeded  so  far,  may  I  ask 
what  your  daughter's  fortune  may  be,  or 
how  much  you  propose  to  settle  upon  lier.'' 

Now  the  opportunity  came. 

"  The  man  who  takes  my  daughter,  Sir, 
must  take  her  for  herself  alone.  It  is  not 
the  custom  in  India,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
England,  to  marry  for  money  ;  and  if  it 
were,"  he  continued  sternly,  '*  I  should  think 
it  my  duty — on  principle — to  remove  all 
possibility  of  my  daughter  falling  a  prey  to 
a  fortune-hunter." 

Adeane  felt  that  to  answer  in  the  same 
strain  would  be  to  take  away  all  chance  of 
obtaining  Mr.  Carnegie's  consent.  Poor  as 
he  was,  compared  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  would 
certainly  prefer  to  have  Beatrix  without  a 
penny  than  not  to  have  her  at  all ;  so  check- 
ing the  hot  words  that  rose  to  his  lips, 
and  choking  his  burning  passion  under  the 
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quietest  manner  he  could  assume — lie  re- 
turned a  soft  answer,  and  won  the  day. 

Half-au-hour  afterwards,  he  left  the  house, 
the  accepted  lover  of  Beatrix  Carnegie,  her 
father's  consent  being  limited  by  but  two 
conditions  :  the  first,  that  he  was  to  settle 
upon  Beatrix  his  owai  £200  a-year,  and 
secondly,  that  the  marriage  was  not  to  take 
place  until  he,  Francis  Adeane,  was  worth 
in  cash  ten  thousand  rupees. 

And  so  the  three  weeks  passed  on ;  and 
Humphrey  thought  of  what  would  become 
of  Sybil  in  case  he  were  convicted.  And 
Sybil  wondered  if  she  should  ever  get 
through  the  dreadful  time  before  the  trial ; 
and  Adeane  thought  of  Beatrix  and  of 
his  defence  of  Humphrey,  and  of  how^ 
soon  he  could  get  together  ten  thousand 
rupees  ;  and  Beatrix  thought  of  what  she 
w^ould  do  when  she  was  married,  and  what 
poor  Sybil  would  do  if  she  was  widowed  ; 
and   Garmpore   forgot   the   Percevals   alto- 
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gether  in  starting'  reports  about  the  reason 
that  had  induced  Mr.  Adeane  to  leave  Eng- 
hmd,  and  expressing  wonder  that  a  man 
who  knew  the  world  so  well  as  Mr.  Carnegie 
should  permit  his  daughter  to  make  so  pre- 
posterously bad  a  match.  One-third  of 
Garmpore  opined  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  being 
hard-up,  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  expense 
of  a  daughter  in  his  house  ;  anotlier  party 
knew  it  was  on  account  of  Mrs.  Carnegie, 
who  was  jealous  of  lier  daughter's  superior 
attractions,  and  whose  nose  had  been  put 
out  of  joint  since  the  arrival  of  Miss  Beatrix 
in  India  ;  while  the  remainder  said,  that  it 
was  Adeane,  and  not  that  Perceval  fellow, 
who  was  the  nephew  of  a  baronet,  and  that 
the  acute  Judge  had  discovered,  under  the 
present  insignificance  of  the  young  lawyer, 
the  heir  to  a  large  estate. 

"  But  I  do  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Parker, 
^'  that  Miss  Carnegie  is  not  jealous  of  that 
little   Mrs.    Perceval.      It  was  bad  enough 
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when  they  all  lived  together ;  but  now  that 
Perceval  is  shut  up  comfortably  in  jail,  and 
Adeane  has  taken  her  to  live  in  his  house, 
I  should  say  it  was  not  exactly  the  time  for 
him  to  propose  to  another  woman/' 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Carnegie  knows  all  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Fox.  "Such  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  as  I  never  heard !  I  am  sure  if  Mr. 
Fox '' 

"  No,  indeed !  "  said  Mrs.  Parker,  who 
did  not  the  least  want  to  know  what  Mr. 
Fox  would  be  reproved  for  doing.  "  I  hear 
that  Miss  Carnegie  goes  and  sees  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval every  day " 

"-  Oh,  at  Adeane's  house,  I  dare  say." 

"  Just  so." 

"  Well,  now  I  call  that  positively  inde- 
cent," cried  Mrs.  Fox.  "I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Carnegie  knows  ?  Do  you  know  I  think  it 
is  one's  duty  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly !  and  what  is  more,  I 
will  do  so  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

At  length  tlie  day  fixed  for  tlie  trial 
arrived.  That  it  created  some  stir  at  Garm- 
pore  may  well  be  believed.  Trials  of 
*'  European  British  subjects  "  are  happily 
rare  in  India,  and  the  unfamiliar  machinery 
of  a  jury  needs  all  the  skill  of  the  Court 
officials  to  put  it  into  working  order.  Soon 
after  10  o'clock,  the  judge,  solemnly  vested 
for  the  occasion  in  a  black  coat,  took  his  seat 
on  the  Bench,  and  the  prisoner  Avas  brought 
in. 

Adeane,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
conduct  the  prosecution,  sat  at  a  little  table ; 
and  twelve  non-official  European  British 
subjects — there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  in 
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all  Garmpore — answered  to  their  names,  and 
sat   down   upon   twelve    chairs  disposed  in 
the  fancied  similitude  of  a  jury-box.     As  a 
general  rule,  Indian  juries  arc  largely  com- 
posed of  military  men,  but  in   the  present 
instance  the  judge — who  had  indicated  the 
jurors    he    wished    to    be    summoned — had 
thought  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
rendered  it  inexpedient  that  any  niiHtary  men 
should   take   their    place   among    tlie  jury. 
The  fact  is,  that  an  Indian  judge  is  brought 
up  to  think  that  his  business  is  not  merely 
to  try  prisoners,  but  to  convict  them  ;   and 
on  the  rare  occasions  in  which  he  is  hampered 
in  his  usual  autocratic  dispensing  of  justice 
by    a  jury,  all  he  can  do  is  to  take  pains 
to   render    the    presence    of    these    twelve 
impertinents  as  innocuous  as  possible.      And 
as    no  peremptory  challenging   of  jurors  is 
allowed   in    the    Indian   procedure,   Adeane 
w^as    obliged   to   accept  whatever  jury   the 
Court  chose  to  appoint. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  sworn,  the  judge 
delivered  a  iirelimmary  oration,  begging  them 
to  pay  attention  to  the  case,  to  do  justice, 
and  above  all,  not  to  be  misled,  by  anything 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  might  say  about 
the  case.  Adeane  knew  that  it  was  useless 
to  object,  so  he  held  his  tongue. 

When  this  judicial  introduction  was  con- 
cluded, the  advocate  for  the  Government — 
the  Queen  is  persistently  ignored  by  Indian 
officials — made  a  brief  speech  on  tlie  enormity 
of  the  prisoner's  offence.  This  advocate  was 
himself  a  civilian,  and  as  such,  held  the 
position  of  a  subordinate  judge  or  magistrate, 
and  he  had  naturally  more  experience  of 
writing  judgments,  reports,  and  minutes, 
than  of  making  speeches,  and  he  was  not 
long.  The  judge  then  called  the  first 
witness,  and  he  and  the  Government  advo- 
cate examined  him  between  them. 

He  was  one  of  the  natives  who  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  defence  of  Khaki  Rang,  and 
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who  had  seen  Humphrey  fire  upon  the  fat 
Babu.  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  should  confine  his  evidence  to  what  he 
had  seen.  He  understood  that  Humphrey's 
conviction  would  be  pleasing  to  Authority, 
and  he  accordingly  dressed  up  his  evidence 
with  an  account  of  an  old  enmity  borne  by 
Humphrey  to  the  deceased  ;  and  laid  stress 
upon  one  particular  occasion  on  which  a 
friend  of  his — who  was  not  in  Garrapore — 
had  told  him,  that  the  Babu  had  told  him 
that  he  knew  Perceval  Sdhib  was  seeking  an 
occasion  to  take  away  his  life.  In  vain 
Adeane  objected  that  this  w^as  not  evidence. 
He  was  ordered  to  sit  down,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  case.  Nor  was  his 
cross-examination  particularly  successful. 

Two  more  witnesses  of  the  death  of  the 
Babu  followed,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
additional  story  as  to  the  previous  malice  on 
the  part  of  Humphrey.  This  closed  the 
case    for    the    prosecution.      Adeane    could 
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have  made  various  objections  to  what  had 
taken  place :  but  lie  knew  it  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  there  was  a  brief  pause,  when  a  stir 
was  heard  outside  the  court,  and  one  of  the 
door-keepers  brought  in  word  that  a  man 
insisted  upon  tendering  himself  as  a  witness. 

"  Not,  surely,  when  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution is  closed,"  objected  Adeane.  This 
decided  the  judge,  wdio  ordered  the  man 
to  be  brought  in,  and  began  his  examination 
at  once.     It  w^as  Rajjab. 

**  I  saw  the  Sahib  point  his  gun  at  Babu 
Lai,"  said  he,  "  when  he  was  running  away, 
but  when  he  fired  he  did  not  fire  at  him, 
but  in  quite  a  different  direction.  I  saw  the 
bullet  strike  the  ground  a  long  way  from  the 
Babu,  who  must  have  been  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  Shumsharris'  position." 

The  judge  was  very  angry.  Humphrey, 
too,  who  would  not  allow  a  false  impresssion 
of  wdiat  had  taken  place  to  be  given  to  the 
jury,  began  :— 
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"I  wish  to  say " 

''  For  God's  sake  hold  your  tongue/'  said 
Adeane,  with  an  appeahng  look. 

Humphrey  was  silent. 

"  Mr.  Adeane/'  said  the  judge  sternly, 
"  I  have  again  to  request  that  you  will  not 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  this  case.  I 
consider  that  in  stopping  the  prisoner  when 
he  was  about  to  make  a  statement,  you  are 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  the  most  unwarrantable 
presumption." 

Adeane  insisted  that  his  chent's  interests 
were  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  communicate  with  and  advise  him. 

At  length,  after  a  severe  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  judge,  poor  Hajjab,  whose  loyalty 
had  compelled  him  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  his  master  at  such  a  crisis,  was  dismissed, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  without  having 
apparently  won  the  approbation  of  either 
Mr.  Perceval  or  his  counsel.  Then  the 
judge  thought  the  time  had  come  for  the 
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examination  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  straight- 
forward and  manly  answers  that  Humphrey 
gave  to  an  interrogatory  intended  only  to 
elicit  replies  to  his  disadvantage,  at  once 
influenced  the  jury  strongly  in  his  favour. 

The  moment  at  length  arrived  for  Adeane's 
speech.  He  called  no  witnesses ;  but  he 
grounded  his  defence  almost  entirely  on 
Humphrey's  own  replies,  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  making  "  an  ingenious  defence," 
took  credit  for  having  made  no  technical 
objections  during  the  trial,  and  professed 
that  he  only  wished  to  reiterate  Mr.  Perce val's 
own  statement,  and  to  ask  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  whether  they  thought  that  the 
emergency  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  had  been 
placed,  had  not  only  exonerated,  but  fully 
justified  him  in  what  he  had  done.  He 
showed  in  a  way  that  Humphrey's  modesty 
would  never  have  permitted  him  to  do,  that 
the  decisive  shot  had  been  the  turning  point 
in  an  action  almost  unparalleled  for  its  bravery 
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and  skill,  and  that,  far  from  being  compelled 
to  stand  Lis  trial  for  an  act  which  needed 
great  decision  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
which  was  actually  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  a  British  station,  and  to  the  very  existence 
of  his  little  foi  cc  ;  he  ought  to  have  received 
the  thanks  of  the  authorities,  and  advance- 
ment in  the  Government  service. 

Adeane  saw  that  the  jury  were  with  him  ; 
and,  although  the  judge  afterwards  spoke  for 
two  hours,  urging  the  jury  to  convict — at 
least,  of  manslaughter,  and  reminding  them 
that  they  need  not  be  unanimous  in  their 
finding,  at  one  o'clock  they  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict :  a  retirement,  in  which, 
brief  as  it  was,  we  will  foi*  the  moment 
leave  them. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Sybil,  by  ]\Ir.  ^Vdeane's  advice,  Iiad  re- 
mained at  "home  during  the  trial.  A  few 
minutes  after  her  husband's  defender  had 
taken  his  departure  for  the  Court,  bidding 
her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  assuring  her  of 
his  absolute  certainty  of  a  successful  issue, 
the  postman  came  to  the  door  and  handed 
in  two  English  letters  for  Mrs.  Perceval. 
Sybil  took  them  up ;  the  handwriting  of 
both  of  them  was  unfamiliar  to  her,  and  she 
laid  them  down  almost  mechanically.  On 
second  thoughts  she  took  them  up,  and 
opened  the  first.  It  was  from  Captain 
Bourdilion. 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Perceval, 

^'  Mr.  Perceval  once,  as  you  know, 
did  me  a  very  good  turn,  and  therefore  it 
gives  me  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  be  the 
fortunate  sender  to  you  of  good  news.  You 
are  the  absolute  owner  of  Silvermere,  and  I 
trust  you  have  not  found  India  too  pleasant 
to  come  home  and  look  after  your  property 
and  show  yourselves  to  your  old  friends, 
among  whom  I  assure  you  by  no  means  the 
least  pleased  to  see  you  will  be, 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Cecil  Bourdillon. 

"  P.S. — You  will  hear  more  fully  by  this 
mail  from  the  attornies  who  have  to  do  with 
the  property;  Manners,  Graham,  and  Sutton.' 

Poor  Sybil's  head  swam.  Absolute  owner 
of  SILVERMERE  !  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
India  too  pleasant !  Ah  !  She  took  up  the 
second   letter.     It  was   long   and  business- 
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like,  and  she  but  half-understood  what  she 
read.     But  the  truth  gradually  dawned  upon 
her ;   and  her  first  impulse  when   she  had 
read  it  was  to  send  it  at  once  to  the  Court. 
Such  good  news,  she  instinctively  felt,  could 
not  be  without  its  influence  upon  the  trial 
itself.       A   moment's   reflection,    of   course, 
showed  her  the  vanity  of  the  idea  ;  but  she 
became   more  feverishly  anxious  than  ever 
to  hear  the  result  of  the  trial.     Now  that 
riches  had  come,  and  every  prospect  of  a 
happy  life  at  home,  was  tlie  cup  of  pleasure 
to  be  rudely  dashed  aside  as  it  was  actually 
being  raised  to  the  lips?     Would  not  that 
be  the  very  irony  of  fate  ?     She  began  to 
fear  the  result  of  the  trial  more  than  she 
had   ever   done   before.     She   took   up    the 
letters  and  read  them  both  over  two  or  three 
times.     She  remarked  that  the  attornies  told 
her  that  a  sum  of  22,325  rupees,  representing 
£2,000,  would  be  that  day  to  her  credit  at 
the  branch  of  the  Oriental  Bank  at  Garm- 
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pore.  She  thought  again  :  if  that  had  come 
before,  would  it  have  helped  the  trial  in  any 
way  1  No,  of  course  not,  what  was  she 
thinking  about  ?  Indeed,  she  scarcely  knew. 
Every  half  hour  or  so,  Adeane's  munshi 
came  from  the  Court  with  tidings  of  how 
the  case  was  proceeding.  Would  that 
judge's  speech  never  end  ?  AA^liat  could  he 
be  saying  ?  Fortunately  the  munshi  did  not 
know,  although  with  Oriental  acuteness  he 
had  a  pretty  shrewd  idea.  And  so  the  time 
crept  on,  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours, 
the  hours  like  weeks.  And  Sybil  kept 
taking  up  the  letters  and  reading  them  over 
and  over  again.  It  was  her  money  anyhow. 
How  delightful  to  be  able  to  give  so  much 
to  Humphrey !  His  poor  little  governess- 
wife  was  not  such  a  bad  bargain  after  all. 
Thus  she  mused,  until  at  length,  when  her 
patience  had  been  well-nigh  stretched  to  its 
extreme  limits,  Rajjab,  panting,  but  still 
self-contained  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
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presented  himself  with  a  low  salaam^  and 
said,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is  free !" 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  Sybil,  and  for 
the  second  time  in  her  life  she  fainted  away. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  in 
Humphrey's  arms. 

"  ^ly  darling  Humphrey !  " 

"  My  darling  Sybil !  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  she,  handing  him  the 
letters.  He  read  them  slowly  :  it  seemed 
almost  too  much  to  take  in  at  once.  She 
watched  him  eagerly  as  he  read.  "  Hum- 
phrey, my  darling  boy,  now  that  you  are 
free,  let  us  leave  this  place  to-morrow." 

"But  where  is  Adeane?" 

Adeane  had  not  wished  to  intrude  upon 
the  first  meeting  of  the  husband  and  wife  ; 
but  he  had  wished  to  go  and  tell  a  certain 
young  lady  of  the  success  of  her  lover  and 
the  release  of  her  friend's  husband.  And 
he  had  gone.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
]\Iiss  Beatrix  Carneo'ie  was  the  first  ladv  in 
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Gariripore  to  call  on  Mrs.  Perceval,  as  she 
did  within  two  hours  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial,  and  wish  her  joy  at  the  acquittal 
and  release  of  her  husband.  And  as  Sybil 
saw  no  reason  for  making  a  secret  of  her 
good  news,  and  as  her  heart  was  full  to 
overflowing,  Miss  Beatrix  Carnegie  learned 
much  more  than  she  had  expected.  So  did 
Adeane.  And  as  Humphrey  drove  up  that 
afternoon  to  thank  Dr.  McEkeson  for  all  his 
kindness,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Hildritch, 
telhng  him  of  his  acquittal,  and  the  reason 
for  his  speedy  departure  for  England;  and 
as  Sybil  called  at  the  bank  and  drew  a 
cheque  for  a  very  large  sum,  it  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  "  all  Garmpore  "  was 
aware  of  the  news  before  dinner-time. 

"  I  hear  that  young  Perceval  has  lost  his 
uncle  and  has  become  a  baronet,"  said 
Mrs.  Fox  to  Mrs.  Parker  that  evening.  "  I 
suppose  that  mealy-mouthed  little  wife  of 
his  will  be  Lady  Perceval." 
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"  Oil  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  fancy  he  had  a 
very  near  squeak  of  it  to-day.  I  believe 
his  uncle  was  a  convict  himself." 

*'  You  don't  say  so.  I  thought  it  was 
her  people  who  were  such  a  bad  lot." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  they  are  too." 

"I  believe  her  conduct  at  Khaki  Rano; 
was  something  too  disgraceful." 

*'  Really  ;  what,  with  Captain  James?" 

*'Yes." 

"Oh,  well,  he's  no  great  shakes.  T  wonder 
why  he  could  not  fight  the  other  day  in- 
stead of  sending  his  clerk  to  do  so  instead  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  say  he  sprained  his  ancle,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  row." 

"  Very  well  timed  indeed.  I  w^onder  if  it 
happened  after  dinner  '?  " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say." 

Half  Garmpore  believed  that  Humphrey 
had  "  become  a  baronet; ''  the  other  half  knew 
that  8ybil  had  inherited  a  fortune.     And  yet 
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Garmpore,  unlike  little  Pedlington,  thought 
none  the  better  of  them  for  it.  Garmpore 
knew  and  cared  nothing  about  baronetcies, 
and  continued  to  see  in  the  Percevals  merely 
an  ex-clerk  and  his  wife.  There  was  nothing 
of  what  Thackeray  would  call  snobbishness 
in  Garmpore  society.  When  two  earls  and 
a  marquis  passed  through  their  station  a 
year  before  on  their  way  to  shoot  in 
Kashmir,  Garmpore  did  not  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  them ;  and  even  the  scandalous 
stories  that  were  current  about  these  right 
honourable  personages  were  far  less  relished 
than  similar  anecdotes  about  the  Collector's 
wife,  and  the  Deputy-Commissioner's  bay 
horse,  or  the  chance  of  Tibbins'  going  to 
the  hills  next  month.  Garmpore  society 
may  have  its  faults,  but  it  is  at  least  com- 
plete in  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  Percevals  had  come  in  from 
their  drive  on  this  eventful  afternoon,  Sybil 
sent  for  Mr.  Adeane's  munshi,  Chirdgh  Din. 
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*'  You  generally  settle  about  Mr.  Adeane's 
fees,  and  receive  them  for  him?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  want  to  give  you  a  fee  for  him  for 
defending  Mr.  Perceval." 

"  If  you  please.  It  was  a  great  case — a 
very  great  case  indeed.     And  he  won  it.'' 

"  Yes,  he  won  it.  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  a  very  large  fee." 

"Whatever  you  maybe  pleased  to  order." 

"  Here  it  is.  Count.  Ten  thousand 
rupees ! " 

If  she  had  handed  him  ten  rattlesnakes 
with  diamond  eyes,  the  man's  equanimity 
would  not  have  been  disturbed  for  a  moment ; 
so  he  counted  the  ten  notes,  each  of  a 
thousand  rupees,  and  merely  said, 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  fee.  I  will  hand 
it  over  to  Mr.  Adeane  at  once.  I  do  not 
like  having  so  much  money  about  me." 
And  salaaming  to  the  ground,  he  turned  to 
take  his  departure. 
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*'  Remember,  the  fee  is  paid  by  me,  and 
not  by  Mr.  Perceval,"  said  Sybil,  as  the 
munshi  was  going. 

He  stopped  a  moment,  looked  a  little 
puzzled,  and  then,  merely  saying,  "  It  is 
well,"  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

A  KIND  note  arrived  that  evening  from 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiklritch,  congratulating 
the  Percevals  on  their  double  good  fortune, 
and  asking  them  both  to  dinner  before  they 
left  Garmpore. 

Humphrey  had  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment the  moment  he  was  acquitted — he 
would  not  do  so  before — and  he  might  be 
now  considered,  not  as  a  clerk,  but  as  a  dis- 
tinguished stranger  on  his  way  home. 

Adeane,  of  course,  made  many  objections 
to  receive  the  magnificent  fee  which  Sybil 
had  conveyed  to  him  through  his  munshi, 
but  Humphrey  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
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matter,  saying  the  money  was  Sybil's,  and 
that  she  could  do  what  she  liked  with  it. 
Sybil  maintained  that  as  she  had  retained 
Mr.  Adeane  to  conduct  her  husband's  de- 
fence, and  no  arrangement  had  been  entered 
into  about  the  payment  of  the  fee,  she 
had  a  right  herself  to  fix  the  sum.  As 
Beatrix's  lover,  however,  Adeane  was  more 
easily  convinced,  and  at  length  he  gave  way. 

Both  Sybil  and  Humphrey  wrote  letters 
to  Captain  James,  telling  him  all  their  good 
news,  and  hoping  that  some  day  when  his 
leg  was  quite  strong,  he  might  find  his  way 
over  to  England,  and  pay  them  a  visit  at 
Sil verm  ere. 

Sybil  had  much  regretted  Esther  Brown's 
absence  from  Garmpore  during  her  terrible 
three  weeks  of  trial,  but  she  had  not  had  the 
heart  to  write  to  her.  Now  she  wrote  her 
a  long  letter,  and  received  a  very  pleasantly 
written  answer,  full  of  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  for  the  future,  regretting  that 
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she  could  not  see  Sybil  before  her  re- 
turn to  England,  but  looking  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  some  day  "  at 
home." 

Humphrey's  first  idea  had  been  to  stay  at 
Garmpore  until  after  Francis  Adeane's  mar- 
riage ;  but  it  appeared  the  settlements  would 
necessarily  take  some  time,  as  Adeane's 
fortune  was  secured  upon  an  English  estate, 
and  three  or  four  months  would  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  necessary  documents  could 
be  completed.  Furthermore  it  was  obviously 
desirable  that  the  Perce vals  should  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  England  to  look  after 
Sybil's  property ;  so  it  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  leave  Garmpore  at 
once. 

Leave-takings  are  sad  things.  The  world 
is  made  up  of  them.  Humphrey  Perceval 
and  Francis  Adeane  parted  at  the  railway 
station.  Mrs.  Carnegie  and  Beatrix  were 
also  on  the  platform  to  bid  farewell  to  Sybil. 
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"  Good-bye,  old  fellow,"  said  Humphrey, 
with  a  great  grasp  of  his  friend's  hand. 

*'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Adeane,"  said  Sybil  gaily; 
"I  leave  you  in  good  hands!  Good-bye, 
Miss  Carnegie." 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Perceval,  you  will  be 
sure  to  write.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  good- 
bye!" 

And  the  train  slowly  moved  out  of  the 
station,  and  Humphrey  and  Sybil,  after  lean- 
ing out  the  window  and  waving  their  hands 
as  long  as  their  friends  remained  in  sight, 
drew  back  into  the  carriage ;  and  then  Garm- 
pore  life  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  their  new  life?  Will  they  live 
happily  ever  after?  Nay,  they  will  have 
their  trials  and  troubles  at  Silvermere  just 
as  they  had  in  the  Garmagard,  though 
they  may  not  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind. 
But  if  they  make  use  of  their  experience,  if 
they  walk  as  straightforwardly  and  as  fear- 
lessly in  the  day  of  prosperity  as  they  have 
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done  in  the  day  of  adversity ;  if  they  be 
just,  fearing  no  man,  but  carrying  in  their 
right  hands  gentle  peace  to  silence  envious 
tongues  ;  and  above  all,  if  each  of  them — 
as  Wolsey  never  did — loves  himself  last, 
and  the  other  best;  and  if  they  seek  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  rich  sympathy 
of  their  own  glad  hearts ;  then  we  may 
leave  them  in  peace  and  confidence,  and  in 
the  certain  hope  that  they  will  drink  deep  of 
the  bright  fountain  of  holy  and  happy  glad- 
ness, and  that  they  will  walk  the  way  of 
life  rejoicing — both  loving  and  beloved. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  we  have  finished 
at  last ;  and  nothing  now  remains  but  to 
write  the  preface." 

"The  preface!  why  I  thought  that  was 
the  first  thing  in  a  book  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  first  to  be  printed,  but  the  last 
to  be  written,  and  I  fancy  the  least  read. 
But  how  do  you  like  my  tale  now  that  it  is 
all  over  ?  " 

"  Well,  so  so  ;  I  do  not  tliink  that  we  see 
or  hear  enough  of  the  heroine  during  the 
progress  of  the  story." 

"Pardon  me,  madam — though  perhaps  you 
are  right — but  poor  Sybil  has  not  been  kept 
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in  the  background  through  any  want  of 
affection  on  my  part.  Quite  the  contrary  ; 
but  do  you  know  I  was  just  a  Httle  bit  afraid 
of  her.  I  did  not  hke  phxying  any  tricks 
with  so  deHcate  a  creature." 

*'  And  so  you  neglected  her?  " 

"  I  hope  not.  Is  not  her  influence  felt 
throughout?  Would  any  of  the  characters 
have  been  w^hat  they  were,  or  done  what 
they  did,  if  she  had  not  been  there,  not 
always  in  the  foreground,  but  still  present  ? 
I  never  forgot  her,  I  assure  you.  If  I  have 
not  ventured  to  portray  a  woman's  life,  I 
hope  I  have  at  least  shown  a  w^oman's 
influence." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have ;  perhaps 
you  think  that  women  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  background?  " 

"  Far  from  it.  I  do  not  like  seeino-  them 
usurp  the  men's  place,  it  is  true,  striding 
about  in  moral  ulsters  and  billycock  hats, 
making   us  forget   the   respect   every   man 
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feels  for  Bonnets  and  Petticoats,  moral  or 
real ;  above  all,  I  do  not  like  hearing  them 
talking  about  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  still  worse,  talking  about  what  they 
had  much  better  know  nothing  about;  but 
as  they  can  be  the  most  refining,  the  most 
ennobling,  the  most  cheering  of  all  happy 
influences  in  this  work-a-day-world,  I  most 
sincerely  trust  that  they  may  never,  like  the 
dog  and  his  shadow  in  the  fable,  leave  their — " 

"  Hold,  sir !  You  are  insolent :  it  is  bad 
enough  to  call  a  woman  an  influence,  but 
now  you  are  calling  her  a  dog !  " 

"  My  dear  madam,  if  you  will  only  suffer 
me  to  explain — " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  sir." 

*'  Then,  madam,  I  have  only  to  crave 
pardon.  I  w^as  more  discreet  in  my  novel 
than  I  am  in  my  preface ;  I  had  much  better 
leave  the  ladies  alone — on  paper,  and  turn 
at  once  to  the  '  sterner  sex.'  " 

"  My  dear  Under  down — not  that  I  have 
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ever  found  you  sterner,  or  even  stern ;  I 
think  I  ought  to  dedicate  this  book  to  you. 
It  is  not  that  I  made  your  acquaintance 
on  the  very  day  that  I  finished  my  second 
volume  :  nor  is  it 

AS   AN   EXPRESSION 

OP   THE 

FRIENDSHIP   I   BEAR   YOU,    AND   VERY   GREAT   REGARD 

AND    ESTEEM 

THAT   I   HAVE   FOR  YOUR 

CHARACTER   AS   A  MAN,    YOUR   TALENTS    AS   AN   ADVOCATE, 

&C.,  &C.,  &C. 

But  it  is  simply  that  you  and  all  your  works 
— don't  sniff — which  have  grievously  inter- 
fered with  the  composition  of  my  third  volume, 
may  possibly  prevent  my  ever  undertaking 
another  book  ;  and  accordingly,  my  readers 
as  well  as  myself  must  naturally  feel  under 
so  great  an  obligation  to  you,  that  your  name 
merits  an  honourable  place  in  the  forefront, 
or  rather  rearward,  of  this  volume.  But 
.1  made   your  acquaintance  too  late.     No ! 
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my  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  to  you 
this  book  must  certamly  be  dedicated,  with 
or  without  permission,  and  that,  not  at  all 
because  I  have  known  you  so  many  years, 
and  enjoyed  your  hospitality,  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  both  on  the  slopes  of  Streatham 
and  on  the  mountain  of  Murri,  during  so 
many  months;  it  is  not  that  I  spent  in 
your  company  the  happiest  days,  weeks,  and 
months  of  my  three  years'  sojourn  in  India ; 
it  is  not  even  in  memory  of  rides  at  Murri, 
or  of  our  common  interest  in  many  places 
and  things,  but  it  is  that  you  have  spoilt  my 
book !  And  here  I  nuist  return  to  my  Pre- 
face, and  proclaim  that  among  many  other 
objects,  noble  and  sordid,  tliat  I  had  in 
mind  in  undertaking  the  composition  of 
*'  Beating  the  Air,"  I  wished  to  bring  out, 
and  call  attention  to,  the  difference  between 
the  tone  of  English  and  of  Anglo-Indian 
society. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  indicate  the  culti- 
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vated  side  of  English  society  in  the  Percevals 
and  the  BHsworths  ;  hut  when  I  came  to 
portray  Indian  interiors,  I  was  so  constantly 
possessed  by  the  remembrance  of  your  own 
society,  and  that  of  some  of  your  friends, 
that  I  perpetually  stayed  my  hand,  and  was 
unable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  foibles  of  ordinary  Anglo- 
Indian  provincial  society. 

Accordingly  the  contrast  is  not  sufficiently 
marked,  and  that  particular  character  of  the 
book  is  spoiled.  But  I  would  rather  throw 
my  completed  MS.  into  the  fire  and  turn  for 
good  to  the  Recopilacion  de  les  leyes  de 
Espana,  than  appear  to  be  wanting  in 
either  appreciation  of,  or  of  gratitude  for  all 
your  many  kindnesses,  or  in  want  of  respect 
for  any  of  the  clever,  and  amiable,  and  ex- 
cellent people  whom  I  have  met  at  your 
hospitable  board. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  thought  myself 
at  liberty  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  one  side  of 
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Indian  life.  Indeed,  were  my  entire  work 
to  be  devoted  to  Indian  topics,  I  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  give  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  view  of  Indian  society  ;  whereas 
the  brief  visit  paid  to  the  country  by  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  "  Beating  the  Air,"  only 
enables  me  to  present  such  a  view  of  Indian 
provincial  life  as  it  was  seen  by  them,  and 
as  it  affected  their  particular  interests. 
Again,  I  myself  know  little  or  nothing  of 
life  and  society  at  the  Presidency  towns, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  draw  upon 
my  imagination  in  making  a  sketch  of  real 
life  and  manners.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
refrained  from  the  easy  and  tempting  task 
of  introducing  as  fictitious  characters  in  my 
story  any  of  the  real  personages  with  whom 
I  became  personally  acquainted  in  India. 
Indeed,  so  unwilling  was  I  that  any  of  the 
characters  in  "  Beating  the  Air  "  should  be 
considered  portraits,  that  I  have  purposely 
drawn  them  all  with  a  vasrueness  which  is 
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perhaps  from  a  literary  point  of  view  far 
from  artistic ;  but  which,  as  I  have  sought 
in  my  Indian  chapters  to  portray  a  Society 
rather  than  individuals,  may,  I  trust,  be 
pardonable. 

This,  madam,  and  kind  reader,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  general  public,  I  maintain  to 
be  a  full  and  sufficient  Preface  and  Dedica- 
tion ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you — as  well 
as  you,  most  sagacious  and  intelligent  critic, 
may  be  satisfied  therewith,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  no  intention  of  writing  any  other. 


TPIE    END. 
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glad  that  the  task  of  writing  about  a  writer  of  whom  all  will  he  anxious  to  know  all 
that  can  be  known,  should  have  fallen  into  such  conscientious  and  pains-taking 
hm-\ds."—yo/in  Bull. 

FLEMING  ( GEORGE),  F. R.  C. S.  — 

ANIMAL    PLAGUES:   THEIR   HISTORY,   NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.     8vo,  cloth,  15^. 

HORSES  AND  HORSE-SHOEING:  their  Origin,  History, 

Uses,  and  Abuses.     210  Engravings.     8vo,  cloth,  £1  xs. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING:  With  37  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo,  sewed,  2S. 

RABIES  AND   HYDROPHOBIA  :  THEIR  HISTORY, 

NATURE,   CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND    PREVENTION.    With  8  lUus- 
trations.     8vo,  cloth,  iss. 

"  Such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  There  have 
been  useful  treatises,  more  or  less  elaborated,  upon  dog-madness,  but  there  has  not 
hitherto  been  any  one  which  could  pretend  to  such  a  degree  of  completeness  as  the 
subject  deserved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  brought  to  its 
consideration  a  remarkable  amount  of  varied  research  and  of  practical  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  task  he  had 
assigned  to  himself  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner." — Athoiceuiit. 

A  MANUAL  OF  VETERINARY  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

AND   POLICE.     With  33  Illustrations,     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36s. 

"His  book  is  quite  an  encyclopaedia  of  veterinary  science,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  value  to  all  who  have  animals  about  them.  Mr.  Fleming  has  resorted  to  the 
best  authorities  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  able  to  add 
to  what  he  has  obtained  from  them  the  results  of  a  wide  and  varied  practical  expe- 
rience. His  works  on  'Animal  Plagues,'  and  'Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,'  have 
already  secured  his  reputation  as  a  writer  on  veterinary  science,  and  a  material 
addition  will  be  made  to  it  by  the  present  extremely  valuable  and  fairly  exhaustive 
treatise."— Prt//  Mall  Gazette. 
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FORSTER  {JOHN)— 

THE  LIFE  OF   CHARLES    DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition  of  his  Works.     With  Numerous  Illustrations,     2  vols.    7^. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     A  New  Edition 

uniform  with  the  Library  Edition,     i  vol.     Post  8vo,  ioj.  dd, 

•  THE  LIFE  OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations.     15th  Thousand.     3  vol".     8vo,  cloth,  £,-2.  2s. 

"Mr.  Forster's  life  of  Dickens  will  alwaj's  be  eagerly  read  as  long  as  Dickens 
himself  is  eagerly  read  ;  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  Englishmen  retain  their  delight 
in  English  literature." — Spectator. 

A    New  Edition  in  2  vols.      Demy  Svo,  uniform  with  the 

Illustrated  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.    £\  Zs. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  :  a  Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portraits  and  Vignettes.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  i  vol.  Demy  Svo,  12^. 

FRANCA  TELLI  ( C.  E.  )— 

ROYAL    CONFECTIONER:    Enghsh   and   Foreign.     A 

Practical  Treatise.   With  Coloured  Illustrations.  3rd  Edition.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  7.y.  6</. 

"  Under  the  above  abbreviated  designation  we  are  announcing  a  work,  the  mere 
title-page  of  which  is  a  catalogue  of  culinary  mysteries,  and  the  programme  of  an 
exhibition  of  subtle  and  ambrosial  art.  '  The  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Confec- 
tioner, '  as  this  title-page  avers,  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  confectionary  in 
all  its  branches,  comprising  ornamental  confectionary  artistically  developed  ;  dif- 
ferent methods  of  preserving  fruit,  fruit  pulps,  and  juices  in  bottles,  the  preparation 
of  jams  and  jellies,  fruit,  and  other  syrups,  summer  beverages,  and  a  great  variety 
of  national  drinks  ;  with  directions  for  making  dessert  cakes,  plain  and  fancy  bread, 
candies,  bonbons,  comfits,  spirituous  essences,  and  cordials  ;  also,  the  art  of  ice- 
making,  and  the  arrangement  and  general  economy  of  fashionable  desserts.  By 
Charles  Elme  Francatelli,  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  maitre  d'hotel 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  author  of '  The  Modern  Cook,'  '  The  Cook's  Guide,' 
and  '  Cookery  for  the  Working  Classes.'  With  numerous  illustrations  in  chromo- 
lithography.  We  shall  not  affect  to  pass  judgm«nt  on  the  vast  variety  of  recipes 
•which  carry  out  the  abundant  promise  of  Francatelli's  title-page.  It  is  enough  to 
absolve  us  from  such  endless  labour  to  mention  that  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
occupy  15  pages,  and  that  the  index  in  which  the  references  are  printed  very  closely, 
comprises  upwards  of  20  pages,  and  includes  all  imaginable  products  of  the  con- 
fectionary art We  salute  Franxatelli   respectfully  in  dismissing 

HIS  book;  only  adding  that  his  recipe  for  beignets  of  pinf.-apples,  on 
page  252,  IS  worth  all  the  money  which  the  purchaser  will  pay  fob 
this  very  opportune  volume." — Times. 

HANCOCK  {E.   CAMPBELL)— 

THE  AMATEUR  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  PAINTER. 

With  Directions  for  Gilding,  Chasing,  Burnishing,  Bronzing,  and  Ground  Laying. 
Illustrated.  Including  Fac-similes  from  the  Sketch-Book  of  N.  H.  J,  Westlake, 
F.S.A.     With  an  Appendix.     Demy  Svo,  5^. 

"A  most  useful  handbook  to/ the  now  fashionable  art  of  painting  on  china  and 
glass,  containing  minute  instructions  which  only  have  to  be  thoroughly  mastered 
to  render  the  student  capable  of  turning  out  reasonably  artistic  work.  The  illustra- 
tions will  also  be  found  very  useful  by  the  beginner,  as  they  show  the  sort  of 
designs  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  For  the  general  reader,  who  does 
not  aspire  to  become  a  crockery  painter,  some  interesting  chapters  on  pottery  and 
porcelain  are  provided,  in  which  they  will  find  descriptions  of  many  of  the  chief 
manufactories,  with  particulars  of  the  special  productions  that  have  rendered  them 
famous.  Any  person  bitten  with  the  china  mania  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
information  given  in  this  part  of  the  book." — Globe. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


HALL  {SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Firty  Maps,  Coloured.     New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  Svo,  in  roan  tuck,  los.  6ci. 

HILL  {MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  crown  Svo,  y. 

IIITCIIMAN  {FRANCIS)— 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  32J. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE   HEADS  AFTER   HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.     Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     365, 

HOVELACQUE  {ABEL)— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE  :     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.     NVith  Maps.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^. 
I3eing  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science." 

"This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  work  of  a  new  French  series  of  Popular 
Scientific  Works.  The  high  character  of  the  series,  and  also  its  bias,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  names  of  some  of  its  writers,  eg:  P.  Broca,  Ch.  Martins,  C.  Vogt, 
&c.  The  English  publishers  announce  that  the  present  volume  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  others  on  Anthropology  and  Liology.  If  they  are  like  their 
precursor,  they  will  be  clear  and  well  written,  somewhat  polemical,  and  nobly 
contemptuous  of  opponents.  .  .  .  The  translator  has  done  his  work  throughout 
with  care  and  success." — AtJteucntitt. 

JARRY  {GENERAL)— 

NAPIER     (MAJ.-GEN.  W.  C.  E.)— OUTPOST    DUTY. 

Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON   MILITARY  RECONNAISANCE  AND 
ON    ROAD-MAKING.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

KEMPIS  {THOMAS  A)— 

ON    THE    IMITATION    OF   CHRIST.      Four   Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i6j. 

"  It  is  illustrated  with  great  ability — even  the  head  and  tail  pieces  are  themselves 
complete  pictures,  suggestive,  quaint,  beautiful.  The  paper  is  of  the  best,  and  the 
printing  very  careful.  On  the  whole,  for  a  gift  or  for  presentation,  we  hardly  know 
where  else  to  look  for  a  book  to  match  it.  Clearly  neither  care  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  in  producing  this  tasteful  but  sumptuous  volume." — No}iconJor7itist. 

KLACZKO  {M.  JULIAN)— 

TWO  CHANCELLORS:  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOFand 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Tait.     New  and  cheaper  edition,  6.r. 

"  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  trace  out 
the  working  and  the  results  of  a  ten  years'  partnership  between  the  two  famous 
Chancellors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  Prince  Gortchakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck; 
and  these  are  delineated  with  considerable  artistic  power,  and  in  a  manner  which 
betokens  considerable  political  insight,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
diplomatic  world." — Blackzuood' s  Magazine. 
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LEFEVRE  {ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keane,  E.A.     Large  crown  Svo,  7^.  6(/. 

LETOURNEAU  {DR.   CHARLES)— 

BIOLOGY.     Translated  by  William  MacCall.     With  Illus- 

trations.     Large  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LUCAS  {CAPTAIN)— 

THE    ZULUS    AND     THE     BRITISH     FRONTIER. 

Demy  Svo,  \bs. 

"Even  if  South  Africa  did  not  so  much  engage  public  attention  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Lucas's  book  would  be  well  worth  reading.  It  is  not  a  catchpenny  publica- 
tion, but  a  well  written  and  well  arranged  study  of  our  relations  with  the  Zulus. 
Mr.  Lucas  expresses  himself  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  style,  without  waste  of 
words  ;  and,  though  he  makes  use  occasionally  of  the  figure  of  irony,  he  never 
declaims,  and  never  tries  to  be  humorous  out  of  place.  He  himself  has  had  some 
military  experience  near  the  scene  of  the  present  disturbances,  and  he  writes 
with  a  military  clearness  and  directness  which  command  attention." — Saturday 
Rcviczu. 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

With  Episodes  in  Kaflir  \yarfare.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  12s. 

"  Mr.  Lucas  has  admirably  executed  the  task  which  he  set  himself  to  perform, 
and  that  was  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient  points  of  life  and  character  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  same  time  weaving  into  them  some  of  the  everyday  incidents  of 
garrison  life  whilst  serving  with  his  old  regiment,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  The 
book  is  full  of  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  containing  as  it  does  descrip- 
tions of  the  chief  places  in  South  Africa,  its  various  inhabitants,  the  peculiarities  of 
Kaffir  warfare,  and  the  sport  to  be  met  with." — Naval  and  Miliiary  Gazette, 

LYTTON  {ROBERT,  LORD)— 

POETICAL  WORKS— COLLECTED  EDITION.    Com- 

plete  in  5  vols. 

FABLES  IN  SONG.     2  vols.     Fcap.  Svo,  12-^ 

LUCILE.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.     Fcap.  6s. 

JIIAXSE  {FITZH)— 

PRINCE    BISMARCK'S    LETTERS.      Translated    from 

the  German.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 

MAZADE  {CHARLES  DE)— 

THE    LIFE    OF    COUNT    CAVOUR.     Translated  from 

the  French.     Demy  Svo,  ■l6s. 

"The  arrangement  of  incidents,  the  juxtaposition  of  historical  contrasts,  and  the 
entire  elaboration  of  M.  de  Mazade's  material,  are  very  artistic  and  very  eflfective. 
.  .  .  There  is  also  much  in  JNl.  de  Mazade's  work,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  well 
translated,  that  mav  gratify  English  pride  as  well  as  instruct  English  politicians." 
—lyorld. 
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McCOAN{J.    CARLILE)— 

OUR  NEW  PROTECTORATE.     Turkey  in  Asia  :  Its 

Geography,    Races,    Resources,   and  Govei^xment.    With  a  Map.  showing 
the  Existing  and  Projected  Public  Works.     2  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  24^. 

*'  If  a  good  book  was  to  be  made  about  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  made  with  greater  success  than  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
McCoan.  He  has  told  us  all  that  we  could  wish  to  know  ;  he  has  put  his  informa- 
tion into  a  compact  and  readable  shape  ;  and  he  has  supplied  just  as  much  detail  as 
gives  body  to  his  work  without  overloading  it.  He  has,  too,  a  personal  knowledge 
of  many  parts  of  the  vast  district  he  describes  ;  and  has  been  for  years  familiar  willi 
the  Turks,  their  ways  and  work." — Saturday  Rcviczv. 


MOLES  IVOR  Til  {W,  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND    FROM   THE   YEAR  1830 

TO  THE   RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE    MINISTRY. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March,   1874.     3  vols. 
crown  Svo,  iZs. 
A  School  Edition.     Post  8ro,  ts.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  history  of  our  coimtry  that  is  nearest  our  own 
times  young  men  are  least  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  written  in  histories  that  were 
read  at  school,  and  they  are  not  old  enough,  as  I  am  old  enough,  to  remember 
almost  every  political  fact  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  wish  young  men 
would  read  some  history  of  this  period.  A  neighbour  and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  most 
intelligent  and  accomplished  clergyman — Mr..  Moleswonh — has  published  a  work, 
being  a  political  history  of  England  from  the  year  1830— that  is,  from  the  first 
Reform  Bill-  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  a  book  honestly  written, 
in  which  facts  are  plainly — and  I  believe  truly — stated,  and  a  work  which  would 
give  great  information  to  all  the  young  men  of  the  country,  if  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  read  it." — Fro/n  the  Ki^ht  Hon.  John  Bright' s  Speech  at  Bir- 
j)nngJiain. 


MO  RLE  Y  {HENRY)— 

ENGLISH   WRITERS.     Yol.  I.     Part  I.     THE   CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER. 
(Making  2  vols.)    Svo,  cloth,  £,\  is. 

***  Each  Part  is  indexed  separately.  The  Two  Parts  complete  the  account  of 
English  Literature  during  the  Period  of  the  Formation  of  the  LaDguage,  or  of 
The  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

"  Mr.  Morley's  volume  looks,  at  first  sight,  a  formidable  addition  to  the  existing 
mass  of  English  writings  after  Chaucer  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  reading.  It  comprises 
the  foundation  and  ground  story,  so  to  speak,  of  a  work  upon  the  whole  sequence 
of  English  literature.  If  carried  out  with  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  volume  already  published,  the  complete  work  will  undoubtedly  form  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  literary  mind  of  England,  told 
as  a  national  biography  of  continuous  interest." — Saturday  Revie\v. 

Vol.  IL     Part  L      FROM    CHAUCER    TO    DUNBAR. 

Svo,  cloth,  I2J. 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Containing 

20  Charts.     Second  Edition,  with  Index.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  12J. 

In  Three  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  1 1.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  III.,  containing  14  Charts,  7J.     Part  III.,  also  kept  in  Sections,  i,  2,  and  5, 
ij.  6d.  each  ;  3  and  4  together,  3^-.     *^*  The  Charts  sold  separately. 
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MORLEY  {JOLLN)— 

DIDEROT   AND   THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     2  vols. 

demy  8vo,  265'. 

"We  have  here  the  story  of  a  life,  full  in  itself  of  human  interest,  vividly  and 
dramatically  told  ;  we  have  also  glimpses  of  the  lives  of  others  whose  interest  is 
scarcely  inferior ;  have  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  social  and  political  knowledge, 
literary  and  artistic  criticism  ;  and  we  have  another  of  those  singularly  valuable 
contributions  to  the  historj-  of  the  '  modem  spirit,'  which  Mr.  Morley  is  perhaps 
better  qualified  than  any  living  English  writer  to  furnish,  and  which  are  achieving 
for  him  a  reputation  that  is  more  tlian  English  in  its  comprehensiveness." — World. 

CRITICAL    MISCELLANIES.      Second   Series.     France 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Robespierre— 'I'urgot— Death  of  Mr.  Mill— Mr.  Mill 
on  Religion— On  Popular  Culture — Macaulay.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  \\s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  First  Series.  Demy8vo,i4^. 

NEW     UNIFORM     EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE.     Large  crown  8vo,  ds. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  volume  without  being  .struck  by  its  independence  of 
thought,  its  sincerity  and  candour  of  expression,  as  well  as  by  its  ability  and  literary 
power.  We  have  freely  expressed  our  dissent  from  the  views  which  it  presents  of 
the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Voltairian  philosophy,  if  that  name  can  fairly 
be  applied  to  anything  so  essentially  unphilosophical  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well  that  such  views  should  be  fairly  argued  out,  and  that,  whatever  inconvenience 
it  may  occabion  to  people  who,  having  oacc  made  up  their  minds  on  a  subject,  dis- 
like to  have  them  disturbed,  accepted  conclusions  should  be  occasionally  tested  ovtr 
again.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  us  a  valuable  and  highly  suggestive  study  of  the 
great  man  of  a  very  critical  age." — Snturday  Rcviciv. 

ROUSSEAU.     Large  crown  Svo,  9.;. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.    Large  crown 

8vo,  ds. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.     Second  Series,   {in  the  Press. 

"  I'he  papers  one  and  all  will  bear  reading  not  once  but  twice  — papers  full  of 
suggestive  thought  on  subjects  of  undying  interest." — Graphic. 

DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOPEDISTS.      Large 

crown  Svo.  \Nearly  ready. 

ON    COMPROMISE.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^-.  dd. 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Morley's  essay  on  Compromise  obtained  sufficient 
popularity  to  require  a  second  edition.  It  is  a  work  which,  much  as  we  may  differ 
from  parts  of  it,  we  cannot  but  desire  should  be  widely  circulated  and  deeply 
pondered  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  progress  of 
justice. " — Noiicofiformist. 

STRUGGLE   FOR   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.     Svo,  cloth,  3^. 

MORRIS  {M.   a  CONNOR)— 

HIBERNICA    VENATICA.     With  Portraits  of  the  Mar- 

chioness  of  Waterford,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lady  Randolpli  Churchill, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Malone,  Miss  Persse  (of  IMoyode  Castle),  Mrs.  Stewart  Duc'!<ett,  aiici 
Miss  Myra  Watson.     Large  crown  Svo,  i3.y. 


lO  BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


TRIVIATA;    or,  Cross    Road   Chronicles  of  Passages  in 

Irish  ITunting  History  during  the  season  of  1875-76.  With  illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  t6^. 

"The  highest  compliment  paid  to  the  merits  of  *  Trivia  tor's '  volume  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  outsiders  beyond  the  circle  of  '  hunting  men,'  who  have 
found  interest  and  amusement  in  its  pages.  The  illustrations  do  not  pretend  to 
high  line  in  art.  but  are  not  lacking  in  humour  and  fidelity,  and  altogether  we  can 
without  scruple  commend  a  perusal  of  '  Triviata '  to  all  lovers  of  hunting,  on 
whose  shelves  it  should  find  a  place  among  the  '  standard  works '  of  that  enthusiastic 
body." — Illustrated  Sforting  and  Dramatic  News. 

MURPHY  (y.  ]\I.)— 

RAMBLES     IN     NORTH-WEST     AMERICA.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.     i6j. 

"I\Ir.  Murphy  has  not  only  written  a  very  readable  volume,  but  must  have 
employed  infinite  pains  in  collecting  his  materials." — Saturday  Revie^v. 

OLIVER  {PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  &^c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  Oblong 
8vo,  with  109  Plates.     Price,  plain,  x6s.;  coloured,  £\  6s. 

PIERCE  {GILBERT  A.)— 

THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY:  a  Key  to  the  Characters 

and  Principal  Incidents  in  the  Tales  of  Charles  Dickens.  With  additions  by 
William  A.  Wheeler.     Large  crown  8vo,  105.  6d. 

'•The  description  of  the  external  and  internal  peculiarities  of  the  characters  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  given  in  Dickens's  own  words,  a  sign  of  laudable  discretion  on 
the  editor's  part.  _  T.he  volume  forms  a  useful,  we  may  say  necessary,  supplement 
to  the  library  edition  of  Dickens's  works." — May/air. 

POLLOK  {LIEUT.. COLONEL)  — 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH   BURMAH,  ASSAM,  AND  THE 

CASSYAH  AND  JYNTIAH  HILLS.  With  Notes  of  Sport  in  the  Hilly  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Northern  Division,  Madras  Presidency.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo,  with 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     24^. 

"  Colonel  Pollok's  '  Sport  in  British  Burmah  '  must  be  ranked  among  the  best 
books  of  its  class." — Gra/Zcic. 

POYNTER  {E.  J.\  R.A.— 

TEN  LECTURES  ON  ART.     Large  crown  Svo,  9^. 

"  They  have  peculiar  m.erit,  because  they  form  a  concise  and  earnest  exposition 
of  a  system  of  instruction  of  the  highest  value.  In  fact  we  know  of  no  treatise  on 
the  principles  v.  hich  should  direct  the  art  instruction  of  a  nation  that  can  compare 
with  this  be  ok." — John  Bull. 

"  These  lectures  are  marked  by  clearness  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment." 
—  Daily  A'eivs. 

"We  had  niaiked  some  passages  for  extract  and  comment,  but  can  find  no  space 
for  them  in  our  page,  and  must  leave  our  readers  to  consult  the  volume  for 
themselves,  with  the  assurance  that,  although  they  may  differ  from  some  of  Mr. 
Poynter's  views,  as  indeed  we  ourselves  do,  there  is  much,  and  in  an  attractive 
form,  to  be  learned  from  it." — Art  JourunL 

"This  is  a  fine  book,  probably  one  of  the  books  on  art  for  a  good  many  years, 
full  of  clearly  and  deftly  wrought-out  explanations  upon  subjects  of  much  intricacy. 
.  .  .  The  remaining  contents  of  this  remarkable  book  we  must  not  even  indicate. 
Its  chief  lessons  will,  perhaps,  centre  upon  the  skilful  teaching  of  thoroughness, 
nobility,  and  patience  that  appears  in  almost  every  page,  and  upon  the  remarkable 
illustrations  and  exposure  of  false  taste  in  decorative  art." — Spcctcitor. 
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PRLNSEP  {VAL\  A.R.A,— 

IMPERIAL    INDIA.      Containing  numerous  Illustrations 

and  Maps  made  during  a  Tour  to  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Rajahs  and  Princes 
of  India.     Second  Edition.     Demy,  Svo,  2.13. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  as  successful  in  his  de- 
lineation of  the  Great  Durbar  on  canvas  as  he  has  been  in  the  wood  pictures  we 
have  noticed.  His  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable  that  has  lately  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  India,  full  of  interest  and  of  touches  of  humour  which  make  it  a 
pleasant  companion  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  ...  It  may  be  added  that 
the  illustrations  are  superlatively  good." — Aihaio'uni. 

REDGRAVE  {SAMUEL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  His- 
torical COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Samuel 
Redgrave.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and  other  Illustrations.  Published 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Royal  Svo,  £i  xs. 

"A  book  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  British  art." — Gi'apJiic. 

ROBSON  {REV.  J.  II.,  ALA.,  LL.M.)— late  Foundation  ScJiolar  of  Drjoning 
College,  Cambridge — 

AN      ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON     ALGEBRA. 

Post  Svo.  ()S. 

ROLAND  {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING   FOR   PLEASURE   AND    PROFIT. 

VOL.  I.— DAIRY    FARMING,    MANAGEMENT  OF   COWS,  S:c.     Edited 
by  WiLLiA.M  Ablett.     Large  crown  Svo,  ds. 

"We  cannot  follow  our  author  In  detail,  but  we  may  confidently  recommend  his 
book,  not  onlj^  to  the  attention  of  amateurs,  but  also  to  that  of  experts,  who  will 
find  a  good  many  hints  of  advantage  to  them." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"The  book  contains  much  information  that  v/ill  be  useful  to  people  who  may 
wish  to  keep  their  own  cows  and  utilize  their  produce,  but  are  at  present  ignorant 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  going  to  work." — Queen. 

VOL.  II.— POULTRY-KEEPING.    Edited  by  William  Ablett.    Large  crov/n 
Svo,  5J. 

"  Mr.  Roland's  book  gives  much  useful  and  instructive  information  on  the  keep- 
ing and  management  of  fowls  ;  but  we  particularly  recommend  his  directions  for 
the  construction  of  a  proper  fou  1-house,  which,  tliough  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  success,  is,  as  often  as  not,  hopelessly  neglected." — 
GraJ>Jiic. 

VOL.  III.— TREE-PLANTING,  for  Ornamentation  or  Profit,  suitable  to  every 
Soil  and  Situation.     Edited  by  William  Aelett.     Large  crown  Svo,  SJ. 

STORY  {W.    IF.)— 

ROBA  DI   ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d, 

THE    PROPORTIONS    OF   THE    HUMAN    FRAME, 

ACCORDING  TO  A  NEW  CANON.    With  Plates.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  io.f. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.     Uniform  with  '^  Roba  di  Roma." 

With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo,  \os.  Cct. 
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STREE7ER  {E.    JF.)— 

GOLD  ;    OR,    LEGAL     REGULATIONS    FOR    THIS 

METAL   IN   DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3^.  6c/. 

TANNER  {PROFESSOR  HENRY),  ECS.— 

JACK'S     EDUCATION;     OR,     HOW    HE    LEARNT 

FARMING.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 
TOPINARD  [DR.  PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.      With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Rkoca,    Secretary  of  the  Societe  d' Anthropologic,   and  Translated  by  Robert 
J.  H.  Bartlett,  M.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  -js.  6d. 

TROLLOPE  {ANTHONY)— 

TPIE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  consisting  of  8  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each,  handsomely  printed,  each 


vol.  containing  Frontispit.ce. 
THE   WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER    TOWERS. 
DR.    THORNE. 
FRAMLEY    PARSONAGE. 


THE    SxMALL    HOUSE    AT 

ALLINGTOxV.     2  vol.s. 

LAST     CHRONICLE     OF 

EARSET.     2  vols. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.    A  Cheap  Edition 

with  Maps.     2  vols.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 

HUNTING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  35.  (>tl 
TRAVELLING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  3^-.  6^. 
CLERGYMEN    OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

■^s.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.     2  vols.     Large  crown  Svo,  with  Maps. 

Fourth  Edition.     J[,x  \os. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,      i  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6.s^ 
VERON  {EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS.     Translated   by  W.  H.  Armstrong.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7^-.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  substantial  but  compact  volume,  containing  a  sufTicicntly  full  summary 
of  M.  Veron's  doctrine  about  aesthetics,  already  made  familiar  to  us  to  some  extent 
by  his  articles  on  artistic  subjects.  The  volume  appears  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
scientific  books.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  subject  is  treated  scientifically, 
that  M.  Veron  does  not  attempt  to  charm  the  reader  by  eloquence,  according  to  the 
too  common  practice  of  writers  upon  art,  but  to  convey  t)  him  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  truth  about  aesthetics.  He  has,  we  believe,  approached  m.ore  nearly  to 
success  in  this  enterprise  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  mind  is  singularly  well- 
constituted  and  equipped  for  such  a  task  as  the  one  which  he  has  undertaken.  He 
warmly  appreciates  art,  and  yet  can  retain,  in  the  midst  of  his  esthetic  pleasure, 
that  perfect  intellectual  clearness  and  independence  which  are  necessary  to  a  critical 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  ordinary  writer  upon  art  is  carried  away  by  his 
personal  liking  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  sources  of  his 
pleasure  ;  it  is  only  the  most  intellectual  of  critics  who  can  both  enjoy  and  reason. 
The  great  test  of  a  critic  is  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  the  human 
element  in  art  which  is  constantly  interfering  with  truth  and  modifying  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  .  .  .  It  is  utterly  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  go  far  into  so  vast  a 
subject  as  jesthetics,  which  M.  Veron  himself  can  only  treat  briefly  and  summarilj' 
in  a  volume  of  473  pages.  We  can  only  S3y  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  we  ever  met  with.  M.  Veron  is  at  the  same  time  a  master  of 
his  subject  and  singularly  free  from  those  traditional  prejudices  which  usually 
hamper  the  judgment  of  a  Frenchman  in  art  matters.  He  is  quite  independent  of 
the  stupid  and  tiresome  official  teaching,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  true  artistic 
genius  in  its  various  manifestations." — Saturday  Review, 
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WHITE  {WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS    IN    TYROL:     Kufstein,    Klobenstein,    and 

Paneveggio.     Large  crown  8vo,  14^. 

"  A  delightful  holiday  volume,  full  of  pleasant  chat  and  valuable  hints.  Mr.  Walter 
White  has  an  eye  that  sees  everything,  a  memory  which  forgets  nothing,  a  judgment 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  and  is  not  worth  repeating,  and  a  fluent  and  cheery 
style,  neither  striving  artificially  at  epigram,  nor  relapsing  through  feebleness  into 
platitude. " —  World. 

LONDONER'S  AVALK  TO  THE  LAND'S   END,  AND 

A  TRIPTOTHE  SCILLYISLES.    PostSvo.    With  4  Maps.   Third  Edition.  4^. 

MONTH    IN    YORKSHIRE.      Post  Svo.     With  a  Map. 

Fifth  Edition.     i,s. 

"  Mr.  White  has  done  much  by  his  bright  descriptions  to  excite  a  desire  in  many 
of  his  countrymen  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  land." — SatJirday 
Revie7v. 

•'  These  volumes  are  written  with  intelligence,  and  are  full  of  information  which 
should  be  welcome  to  every  reader.  There  are  few  parts  of  England  which  will  not 
yield  delight  to  the  pedestrian  :  but  the  counties  visited  bj'  Mr.  White  are  inexhaus- 
tible in  wealth  of  association  and  beauty  of  scenery,  and  if  his  pleasantly  written 
books  excite  a  desire  for  home  travel  they  will  not  have  been  published  in  vain." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IVORNUM  {R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNA]\IENT  :  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introdu;tion  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.     With  many  Illustraticns.     Sixth  Edition.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  Zs. 

YOUNGE  (C.  D.)— 

PARALLEL   LIVES    OF    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  4.^.  ^d. 


OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery  ;  forming 
the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  With  List  of  Utensils  Necessary,  and 
Lessons  on  Cleaning  Utensils.  Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C."  Large  crov/n  Svo. 
Fourth  Edition,  8j. 

"The  good  point  about  the  book  is  that  it  presupposes  complete  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  ;  nothing  is  left  to  haphazard  ;  every  quantity  is  given  in  its  exact 
and  due  proportion,  and  the  price  of  each  ingredient  carefully  set  down.  All  these 
lessons,  moreover,  have  been  practically  tested  in  the  National  Training  School, 
and  may  therefore  be  accepted  in  good  faith.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  any  cunning  recipes  or  rare  and  costly  dishes  are  to  be  found  in  this  book; 
the  '  first  principles  '  of  good  cookery  is  the  lesson  it  professes  to  teach,  and  certainly 
the  method  of  tuition  is  direct  and  easy  to  follow."—  Times. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEV/.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to  Dec. 

1S66.     6  vols.     Cloth,  135-.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

1 3 J.  each. 

From    January,    1873,    ^^    Ji^i^^e    30,    1S79,    in    Half-yearly 

Volumes.     Cloth,  16^.  each. 
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SOUTH     KENSINGTON     MUSEUM     SCIENCE    AND     ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  tJic  CovDiiittee  of  Council  on  Education. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.     By  Juan  F.  Riano. 

Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  4^. 

GLASS.     By  Alexander  Nesbitt.     Illustrated.     Large  Crown 

8vo,  2J.  (id. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS'  WORK.    By  John  Hunger- 

FORD  Pollen.     Witli  numerous  "Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.    By  Alfred  Champeaux.  With  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d, 
BRONZES.     By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  zs.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

Oxon.     Large  crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS  :    their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses 

and  Value.     By  T.  L.  Simmoxds.     Large  crown  8vo,  7J.  6d. 

FOOD  :    A   Short   Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents,   and 

Uses  of  Food  ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to   the  Food  Collection  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum.     By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  O.von.     Large  crown  8vo,  3^. 

SCIENCE    CONFERENCES.      Delivered    at   the  South  Ken- 

sington  Museum.     Crown  8vo,  2  vols.,  6^.  each. 
Vol.     I. — Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vol*  IL — Chemistry,  Biology,  Phj^sical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptera.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7.^.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE   SPECIAL   LOAN    COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     Large  crown  Svo,  3.?. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS  :    Historical  Sketches.     With  242 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  V/oodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

IVOPvIES  :    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIEVAL.      By  William 

Maskell.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  -zs.  6d. 

ANCIENT    &   MODERN    FURNITURE  &  WOODWORK. 

By  John  Hungekford  Pollex.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo, 
IS.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By    C.     Drury    E.    Fortnum,    F.S.A.      With 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  Carl  Engel.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crov/n  Svo,  is.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled    from    the  Writings   and 

Addresses  cf  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.     By  Gilbert   R.  Redgrave,    With 
Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  2^.  6d. 

PERSIAN   ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.     AVith 

Additional  Illustrations.  [/«  t^u:  Press. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  1G76.     Large  crown  Svo,  S^. 
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CARLYLE^S    (THOMAS)    WORKS. 
LIBRARY    EDITION    COMPLETE. 

Handsomely  printed  in  34  vols.      Dsmy  8vo,  cloth,   £15. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.      The   Life    and    Opinions   of    Herr 

Teufelsdrockh.     With  a  Portrait,  7^.  6.L 

THE     FRENCH     REVOLUTION.      A     History.      3    vols., 

each  gi'. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF   HIS   WORKS.     With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  9^.     The 
Supplement  separately,  2s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  gs. 

ON    HEROES,    HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN    HISTORY.     7S.  6d. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT.     9^. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Portraits.     5  vols.,  each  95-. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS.     95-. 

LIFE    OF    JOHN    STERLING.     With  Portrait,  9^. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10   vols., 

each  95. 

TRANSLATIONS      FROM      THE      GERMAN.       3     vols., 

each  9^. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE   LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo, 

cloth,  6s 

EARLY     KINGS     OF     NORWAY;    also    AN    ESSAY    ON 

THE    PORTRAITS    OF    JOHN  KNOX.     Crown  Tvo,  with  Portrait  Illustra- 
tions, 7  J.  (>d. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  '^O'KYJ^—Cojithnicd. 

CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION 

///  23  z'ols.^   Crown  %vo,  cloth,  £']    <^s. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION: 

A  History.     2  vols.,  X2S. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.     3  vols.,  i8j. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN    STERLING,     i  vol.,  65. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS   ESSAYS.    2  vols.,  £x  \s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.   ivo1.,6j. 

L\TTER-DAY        PAMPHLETS. 

I  vol.,  6i. 


CHARTISM    AND    PAST    AND 

PRESENT.     I  vol.,  6.% 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS^EUS,  TIECK, 
AND    RICHTER.     i  vol.,  6j. 

\YILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 
A  Translation.     2  vols.,  i-zs. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 
SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
Vols.  I.  and  IL,  containing  Part  I. — 
"  Friedrich  till  his  Accession."  145. 
Vols.  in.  and  IV.,  containing  Part  II.— 
"The  First  Two  Silesian  Wars."  14J. 
Vols.  V.  VI.,  VII.,  completing  the  Work, 


PEOPLE'S    EDITION. 


Ill  37  I'oh.,  small  Croiun  Svo.     Price  is. 
37  vols,  in  18,  cloth 

SARTOR    RESARTUS. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    3  vols. 

LIFE    OF    JOHN    STERLING. 

OLIVER     CROMWELL'S     LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES.    5  vols. 

ON      HEROES      AND      HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

CRITICAL     AND     MISCELLA- 
NEOUS  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS. 


each  z'ol.  hound  in  cloth  ;  or  in  sets  of 
gilt,  for  £z   14^. 

LIFE    OF    SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK  THE   GREAT.     10 

vols. 

WILHELM    MEISTER.     3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU- 
S/EUS,    TIECK,   AND    RICHTER. 

2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
WAY ;  also  an  Essay  on  the  Portraits 
of  John  Knox,  with  Illustrations.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Bound  up  with  the 
Inde.x  and  uniform  with  the  "  People's 
Edition." 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS. 
ORIGINAL    EDITIONS. 

In  Demy  %vo. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN   DROOD.     With  Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  7^.  dd. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  £\  js. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ^i  IS. 

SKETCHES   BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  /ix  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  IS. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     W^ith  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;^I  is. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     With    Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

;^I  IS. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£1   IS. 

THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  Georg^e  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  ;^i  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with  the 
other  volumes,  ^i  i;-. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS:    Containing— The    Christmas    Carol; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  12^. 

OLIVER   TWIST   and   TALE   OF   TWO    CITIES.     In  one 

volume.     Cloth,  ;^i  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

trations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  gs. 
*^*   T/w  remainder  of  Dickens's  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Zvo. 


i8  BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 

DICKENS  S  (CHARLES)  "^O^YJS,— Continued. 

LIBRARY    EDITION. 

///  Post  %vo.      With  the  Original  Ilhistraiions,  30  vols.,  cloth,  £12. 

s.  d. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS *«,        .     .     43  Illustrations,  2  vols.  16    o 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 39             „  2  vols.  i6    o 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT      .     ■ 40             „  2  vols.  16    o 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES    36             „  2  vols.  16    o 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES  ....     36             „  2  vols.  16    o 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40             ,,  2  vols.  16    o 

LITTLE  DORRIT 40            ,.  2  vols.  16    o 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38             „  2  vols.  16    o 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 38             „  2  vols.  16    o 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 40            ,.  2  vols.  16    o 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 39             >,  i  vol.  8    o 

OLIVER  TWIST 24             „  i  vol.  8    o 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17             „  i  vol.  8    o 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16            „  1  vol.  8    o 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS S             ,,  i  voL  8    o 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES      8             ,,  i  vol.  8    o 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8             „  i  vol.  8    o 

CHILD  S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND     ...              8             „  i  vol.  8    o 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES   ....     12             „  1  vol.  8     o 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c.     14             „  1  vol.  8     o 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     By  John  Fokstkk.     A  New  Edition.  With 

Illustrations.     Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition,  post  8vo,  of  his  Works.  In  i  vol.  10^.  6s/. 

THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 

In  Croion  ^vo.     In  21  vols.,  cloth,  uith  Illustrations,  £2  9^-  ^^■ 

s.  d. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 8  Illustrations  3     6 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 8           „  36 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 8           „  36 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8           ..  36 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 8           „  36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 8           „  36 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8           „  36 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8           „  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE 8           „  36 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 8           „  36 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 4           ,.  36 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES 8           „  36 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Words".         ...     8            ,,  36 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8           „  30 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 8           „  3 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES         ...     8            „  30 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 8           „  30 

OLIVER  TWIST 8           „  3    o 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8           „  30 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY    ....     8            „  30 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 4            „  30 

THE   LIFE  OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with  this   Edition,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WOKKS— Continued. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Complete  in  30  Volumes.     Demy  ScV,  iQs.  each  ;  or  set,  £1^. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
which,  various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  an  ever  widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented 
in  a  really  handsome  library  form.  *• 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  IMr.  Dickens's  wish 
to  preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  EOZ."     With  40  Illustrations  by  Geors3  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols.    With  lUustrations  by 
Cattennole,  ,S:c. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.     2  vols.    With  Illustrations  by  Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,     i  vol.    With  8  Illustrations- 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  v^ls.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT;     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.    With  17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,   R.A.,  I^Iaclise, 
R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS   STORIES.     (From   "Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Round.") 
With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildes. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— C^«//««tv/. 

HOUSEHOLD    EDITION. 

ht  Crown  /^o.  vols. 
21  Volumes  conipleted. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  ;  paper,  ij.  gd. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4^.  ;  paper,  3^. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  4J.  ;  paper,  3^. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4^.  ;  paper,  35. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3^. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  4J.  ;  paper,  3^. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  c'.oth,  4^.  ;  paper,  3^. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  zs.  gd. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  45.;  paper,  35. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations, -cloth,  41.  ;  paper,  ^s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

OLD  CI^IOSITY  SHOP,  with  39  Illustrations,  cloth,  4^.  ;  paper,  3X. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3^. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  2^.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gif. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  iS  New  Illustrations,  cloth, 

2S.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 
EDWIN  DROOD;  REPRINTED  PIECES;  and  other  STORIES,  with  30  Illustrations, 

cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  2^- 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  45.  :  paper,  35. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.     By  John  Forster.     Now  publishing:. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  tmst  that  by  this  Edition  they  will  be  enabled 
to  place  the  works  of  the  most  popular  British  Author  of  the  present  day  in 
ihe  hands  of  all  English  readers. 

PEOPLES    EDITION. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.     la  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  '  In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2^. 

MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Fcap.  ^vo.  scwcf!. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE. 
CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.     i.r. 
CHIMES  :  A  GOBLIN  STORY,    is. 


STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.     is. 

POOR  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS  AT  THE 
HOLLY-TREE  INN,  and  MRS. 
GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Origmal  Coloured  Plates; 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     Small  8yo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5.^. 
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LEVER'S    (CHARLES)    WORKS. 

THE     ORIGINAL     EDITION    WITH     THE     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

///  17  vols.     Demy  Zvo.     Cloth ^  ^s.  each. 

CHEAP    EDITION. 

Fancy  boards,  2s.  6d. 


CHARLES    O'MALLEY. 
TOM    BURKE. 

THE    KNIGHT    OF    GWYNNE. 
MARTINS    OF    CROMARTIN. 


THE    DALTONS. 
ROLAND    CASHEL. 
DAVENPORT    DUNN. 
DODD    FAMILY. 


Fancy  boards,  2s. 


THE    O'DONOGHUE. 
FORTUNES    OF    GLENCORE. 
HARRY    LORREQUER. 
ONE    OF    THEM. 
A    DAY'S    RIDE. 
JACK    HINTON. 
BARRINGTON. 
TONY    BUTLER. 
MAURICE    TIERNAY. 
SIR    BROOKE    FOSBROOKE.- 
BRAMLEIGHS    OF    BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


LORD    KILGOBBIN. 
LUTTRELL    OF    ARRAN. 
RENT  IN'  THE    CLOUD  and  ST. 

PATRICK'S    EVE. 
CON    CREGAN. 
ARTHUR    O'LEARY. 
THAT    BOY    OF    NORCOTT'S. 
CORNELIUS    O'DOWD. 
SIR    JASPER    CAREW. 
NUTS    AND    NUT-CRACKERS, 


A /so  in  sets,  27  vols.,  cloth,  for  £i,  i^s. 


TROLLOPE'S    (ANTHONY)    WORKS. 


CHEAP    EDITION. 

Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  y.  6^. 


THE    PRIME    MINISTER. 
PHINEAS    FINN. 
ORLEY  FARM. 
CAN    YOU    FORGIVE    HER 


PHINEAS    REDUX. 

HE   KNEW   HE   WAS   RIGHT. 

EUSTACE    DIAMONDS. 


Boards,  2s.;  cloth,  3J". 


VICAR    OF    BULLHAMPTON. 
RALPH    THE    HEIR. 
THE    BERTRAMS. 
KELLYS    AND    O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT     OF     BALLY- 

CLORAN. 
CASTLE    RICHMOND. 
BELTON    ESTATE. 
MISS    MACKENSIE. 


LADY    ANNA. 

HARRY   HOTSPUR. 

RACHEL    RAY. 

TALES    OF  ALL    COUNTRIES. 

MARY    GRESLEY. 

LOTTA    SCHMIDT. 

LA    VENDEE. 

DOCTOR    THORNE. 

IS    HE    POPENJOY? 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED    BY 


WHYTE-MELVILLE'S    WORKS. 
CHEAP    EDITION. 

ClO'vn  Zz'o,  fancy  boards,  is.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  t'ji  cloth. 

UNCLE    JOHN. 

THE    WHITE    ROSE. 

CERISE.     A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 

BROOKES    OF    BRIDLEMERE. 

^'  BONES    AND    I ; "    or,  The  Skeleton  at  Home. 

*'  M.,    OR    N."      SnriLLV  Similibus  Curantur. 

CONTRABAND;   or,  A  Losing  Hazard. 

MARKET  HARBOROUGH  ;  or,  How  Mr.  Sawyer  went  to 

THE  Shires. 

SARCHEDON.     A  Legend  of  the  Great  Queen. 

SONGS    AND   VERSES. 

SATAN  ELLA.     A  Story  of  Punchestown. 

THE    TRUE    CROSS.      A  Legend  of  the  Church. 

KATERFELTO.     A  Story  of  Exmoor. 

SISTER  LOUISE  \  or,  A  Story  of  a  Woman's  Repentance. 

ROSINE. 

ROY'S    WIFE. 

3LACK    BUT    C0:MELY. 


CHAPMAN 
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CHAPMAN    AND    HALUS 

LIST     OF     DIAGRAMS. 

Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departmenfj 
South   Kensington, 

iToi*  tl)t  n^t  of  ^rijool^  nnti  ^rt  antf  Offence  Cla^gs'c^. 


LARGE    DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.     By  John  Drew,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.     Prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.     Sheets,  £2  8s. ;  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £4^  4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE  SHEETS.    Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.    By  Professor 
Henslow,  F.L.S.    £2  ;  on  rollers,  and  varnished,  £2   3^- 


Thalamifloral  . . 


Dicotyledon  , 


Monocotyledons 


(Angiospermous 
Gymnospermous 
(  Petaloid 

(  Glumaceous 


I  Calycifloral 

\  Corel  li  floral 
Incomplete 


Superior 
Inferior 


2  &  3 

4. 
5 
6 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  70  Imperial 
sheets,  containing  e.\amplcs  of  dried  Plants,  representing  the  different  Orders. 
£5  Ss.  the  set. 

Catalogue  and  Index,  js. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM   OF   BRITISH  STRATA.     By  H.  V/.  Bristov.-,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    A 

Sheet,  4.y.  ;  on  roller  and  varnished,  7.J.  Cif. 

MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  THEIR  APPLI- 
CATIONS   IN    MACHINERY   AND    THE    ARTS    GENERALLY.      By 

Dr.  John  Anderson. 
8  Diagrams,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches. 
Sheets  £1  per  set ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2. 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE   STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve  and  Professor 
Shelley.     Stout  paper,  40  inches  by  27  inches,  highly  coloured. 
Sets  of  41  Diagrams  (52^  Sheets),  £6  6s. ;    varnished  and  mounted  on  rollers, 
£11  lis. 

MACHINE  DETAILS.  By  Professor  Unwin.  16  Coloured  Diagrams.  Sheets, 
£2  z.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £2  14s. 

ZOOLOGICAL: 

TEN  SHEETS.     Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson, 

£2  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £2  los. 
The  same,  jredaced  in  size  on  Royal  paper,  in  9  sheets  uncoloured,  zzs. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

Edited    by    JOHN     MORLEY. 

nPHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  ist  of 
eveiy  month  (the  issue  on  the  15th  being  suspended),  and  a  Vohime  is 
completed  every  Six  INIonths. 

T/ie  follaiving  aj-e  among  t/ie  Coiitribjitors : — 


SIR    RUTHERFORD    ALCOCK. 
PROFSSOR    BAIN. 
PROFESSOR    BEESLY. 
DR.    BRIDGES. 

HON.    GEORGE    C.    ERODRICK. 
SIR    GEORGE    CAMPBELL,    M.P. 
J.    CHAMBERLAIN,    M.P. 
PROFESSOR    SYDNEY    COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE    COOKSON,    Q.C. 
L.    H.    COURTNEY,    M.P. 
G.    H.    DARWIN. 
F.    W.    FARRAR. 
PROFESSOR    FAWCETT,    M.P. 
EDWARD    A.    FREEMAN. 
MRS.    GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M.    E.    GRANT    DUFF,    M.P. 
THOMAS    HARE. 
F.    HARRISON. 
LORD    HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR    HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR    JEVONS. 
EMILE    DE    LAVELEYE. 
T.    E.    CLIFFE    LESLIE. 
RIGHT    HON.    R.    LOWE,    M.P. 
SIR   JOHN    LUBBOCK,    M.P. 

&c. 


LORD    LYTTON. 

SIR    H.    S.    MAINE. 

DR.    MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR    MAX    MULLER. 

PROFESSOR    HENRY    MORLEY. 

G.  OSBORNE    MORGAN,  Q.C,  M.P. 

WILLIAM    MORRIS. 

F.    W.    NEWMAN. 

W.    G.    PALGRAVE. 

WALTER    H.    PATER. 

RT.  HON.   LYON    PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 

DANTE    GABRIEL    ROSSETTL 

HERBERT    SPENCER. 

HON.    E.    L.    STANLEY. 

SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 

LESLIE    STEPHEN. 

J.    HUTCHISON    STIRLING. 

A.    C.    SWINBURNE. 

DR.    VON    SYBEL. 

J.    A.    SYMONDS. 

W.    T.    THORNTON. 

HON.    LIONEL  A.    TOLLEMACHE. 

ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

PROFESSOR    TYNDALL. 

THE    EDITOR. 


&c.  S:c. 


The    Fortnightly    Review    is  fuhUsJied  at  2s.  6cf. 
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